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WALKING DRESS OF LAWN. 























WALKING DRESS. 


LINEN SLEEVES. 
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As published by SEP, WINNER & SON, 1008 Spring Garden St., Phila. 





A Spanitso Bauap. 


1. Soft oer the foun - 
2. When, in thy dreaming, 
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By Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


-ingfalls the south-ern moon; 
Moons like these shall shine a-gain, 
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o’er the mount - ain 
day-light beam - ing 


























In ‘thy dark  eye’s splendor, 
Wilt thou not, ‘ re- lent -ing, 


* Pronounced “ Waneta,” placing the accent on ¢, 
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warm light loves to dwell, 
For thineab - sent lov - er sigh, 
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JUANITA. 





Slower. 


Wea-ry looks, yet ten - der, Speak their fond - well! 
In thy heart con-sent - ing o  apray’rgone by? 
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PW? 


Jua-- ni -- ta! Ask soul. if. we should part! 
Jua- ni - ta! Let ‘me ling - er by thy side! 


Jau - ni - ta! Lean thou on my heart. 
Jau - ni - ta! Be my own fair bride. 
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MLSS MINNA AND ITI. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE WHITE HYACINTH.’’ 


I wonver if a dog ever before turned author, 
I never heard of one. But somebody must make 
a beginning. And as I have a story to tell, I 
might as. well tell it. 

We live in a brown stuccoed house, with broad 
windows, Miss Minna and I. The window sills 
are very broad, so that I have a nice place'to sit 
when the sunshine gets warm, and I want to look 
up and down the street. 

Things are pretty comfortable here, though not 
all that I could wish, in some particulars. . The 
tules respecting meals are rather arbitrary. In 
the first place they (the meals) are too far apart ; 
then, I am requested to eat my dinner in the 
area, to be stared at by. all the hungry cats in 
the neighborhood. Every one of a candid mind 
must allow that this is far from pleasant. 

Now my idea of a comfortable dinner is this: 
I would bring what I have to eat up stairs into 
the warm parlor, and eat it at my leisure, on the 
rug, in front of the fire; then, if I had anything 
left over, say a bone or two, I could just save it 
away behind the sofa cushion for lunch. 

I have never yet proposed this plan, for, though 
I know Migs Minna would agree-to it directly, 
the old lady and Miss Judy might not, and the 
discussion would just bring. my mistress into 
trouble. 

Besides there are worse things than having to 
eat in the area, as I have learned to my cost. 
At first I disliked it so much that I resolved. to 
make my escape. I would go out into the world 
and seek my fortune, I said to myself, and having 
achieved it, would eat as I, pleased, in spite of 
the old lady and Miss Judy. 

The longing to do this, to be free, came upon 
me 80 overpoweringly' one fine morning that, 
watching my chanee when no one was looking, I 
slipped out, and. runming/as fast as I could for 
fear I should be pursued, soon put countless 
streets between me and our own. 

When I paused for breath, and began. to look 
about me, I found myself in a part of the city 
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quite unknown to me. In all my walks with 
Miss Minna [I had seen nothing like’ it. The 
houses were small and shabby, and the people 
were/shabbieriand dirtier than the houses even. 
I was béginning to be afraid, for some big, nasty 
dogs were prowling about, when a little girl came 
along and called: to me. I was glad ‘to make 
friends with anybody, by this time, for I was 
hungry as well as frightened, so I trotted after 
her, she looking back, every now and then, to 
see if I was coming. 

This went on nearly all day. Occasionally the 
girl would beg of some passer-by, and get a few 
pennies, which she spent in cakes; but she never 
offered me any, though I was hungrier than ever. 
I began now to wish I was back in the area, but 
I did not know how to find it; and besides my 
companion constantly kept her eye upon me. 
My longing for home, my repentance, culminated, 
when somebody having given the little girl part 
of a watermelon, she sat down on ‘a step and 
began to eat it. Oh! what would I not have 
given for a single bite. The melon looked so 
cool; it.was so red and crisp; it would have 
refreshed me so wonderfully after my Ing,’ hot 
tramp. I whined and supplicated, but all to no 
purpose. She ate and ate, and ate—I néver saw 
anybody eat with such gusto—till the last*morsel 
had disappeared. 

‘You little Greedy,’ I said to myself. “TI 
hope you'll, sometime be as hungry as IT am, and 
that nobody will take any notice of you.”’ 

It was not very good morals, I suppose, to say 
this; but you see I was hungry and ‘ross ; and 
I do really think, don’t you? ‘that my companion 
was the least bit selfish. 

Well, not to tire you, night came at last, when 
I was sure I would have'a good supper and a 
nice bed. But the girl took me to a miserable 
cellar, where the. people ;were smoking and 
drinking, and where I hadto sleep on sonte damp 
straw,'and got nothing but a few crumbs I picked 
up ina corner. 
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In the morning I jumped up early, intending 
to make my escape, but a big, coarse map, who 
had been among thé ndisiest the night; 
me, and gave ine a kick that sent e Howling into 
acorner. Then he came up and tied me fast. I 
thought my last hour had come, and that he was 
going to drown me, or take me to the dreadful 
pound, of which I had heard my mistress talk, 
where dogs are beaten to death with clubs. But 
he only swore at me, and then left me to get his 
breakfast, though he took good care not to offer 
meany. After he had eaten, and smoked a pipe, 
he went out and bought a penny paper, and then 
carefully, read the advertisements. At last he 
cried, ‘* here it.is, good for a fivér,'at least,’’ and 
lifting mejnjhis arms, went out. I was sure now 
I was going! to the pound. But how my heart 
leaped . for, joy, when, after awhile, I found 
myself insteaid,,in front of my own house: 

He rang. the bell, 4nd we went into the house. 
Soen my mistress came rushing down stairs, and 
went almost wild with delight whén she saw me. 
She and the man talked for a minute or two, and 
then she took out her purse and paid him some 
money, When ‘he left. ‘She ran, caught me in 
her arms, and almost killed me with caresses, 
You don’t know how ashamed I was. To have 
been away, and then tobe received so kindly, quite 
went to my heart; I thought of the story of the 
Prodigal Son, which I had heard them read; and 
from, that hour I loved Miss Minna more than 
ever, and resolved to die for her, if necessary. 

‘You naughty little fellow,’” she said, looking 
severely, but hugging me tighter than ever, ‘to 
desert your dear, kind mistress. To think that 
I had to advertise for you, and to pay that nasty } 
man ¢ver 80 much money to get:you back. : ‘But 
you'll.promise never to: do so again.” 

I whined in answer, and looked up appealingly 
into her.eyes ;;and, we were better friends than 
ever, after that, 

But not so with Miss Judy: Miss Judy is 
Miss Minna’s) sister.) ‘Her elder ‘sister, people 
say ;, but I.don’t mince matters. I call her Miss 
Minna’s.old sister. 1 don’t like’her'a bit: She 
is near-sighted,‘and she is always stumbling éver 
me. . Then she gets so excited about things, and 
scolds, at, my. mistress sometimes, and calls her 
“little chit of a school girl.”’ ‘Chit of a’ school 
girl’’ indeed! Miss Judy’d be glad enough if 
she had Miss Minna’s bright blue éyes, and her 
long yellow plaits of hair, and’ her beautiful red 
cheeks. The young man who lodges up in the 
third story, Ae thinks asi I do about it. 

I don’t think much-of the old lady, she does 
such curious things. She never calls me any- 


fore; saw 5, 





thing but ‘the dog,’ which shows great stu- 


pidity, I think, as every body else in the house 
knows my name well enough... . . 

In thy épibion, hardly ‘anyone kaows how to 
béhave like & lady, and tréat & dog, ¢ except Miss 
Minna and the young lawyer who lodges up- 
stairs. I think he admires me and understands 
my character. Whenever he meets Miss Minna 


‘and me in thé passages, or going up-stairs, he 


pats me and makes a great fuss over me. But I 
get tired of all their patting sometimes, unless a 
nice piece of cake comes with it, or some con- 
fectionery. 

Especially, I can’t seen be patient with my 
riistréss. You Know girls will ‘be’ troublesome, 
énéé'in ‘a while with their déihonstrative ways. 
My mistress’ Visitdrs, for ftistance, who call me 
“dear little doggie,’ ‘‘ cunning little midget,” 
and ‘such trashy names. 

The other day, I was dashing through the 
hall, in the greatest hurry, for I knew it was the 
ragman’ ringing the ‘aréa bell, and I wanted to 
get to the door before Mary, (I noticed, too, that 
the young lawyer was cotiing down-stairs) when 
what must Miss Minna do, but také that incon- 
vénient time to catéh me up id Ker arms and 
begin to pet me ‘ I-was'so put out! I struggled 
violently and barked and went on so, that she 
had to put me down. I ‘hail good reason to be 
vexed, for after all, whén I got to the ‘area door, 
Mary had just shut ft, and the ragman was gone. 

That evening; I went wp-stairs, as I occasion- 
ally do, to wander past the young lawyer's door, 
hoping, that if he was at homie, hé would hear 
me and call me in. He was there, and the door 
ajar; sol went in without ceremony. 

He was sitting in his leather arm-chair, in 


% front’ of the fire, reading ; ‘but’ diveétfy’ he saw 


mé, he' put his book down, arid spoke to ite. 

<< What, Foss; iny little friend) %@ fliat you? I 
suppose you tliitik itis ‘cake day 7” 

I suppose I looked as if 1 did, because he 
brought ‘me a'splendid big slice. 

He generally makes’ me go through all sorts of 
horrid gymnasti¢s for every mouthful ; I have to 
jump over his foot, stand on my hind legs until 
I ache; sit up in the corner, etc.; but this even- 
ing he just gave mé my cake all at once, and 
looked at me very hard while I ‘ate it (to tell the 
truth, I gobbled ‘it up. pretty fast, becatise I was 
afraid he would waddenly ‘nenieniber that I had 
not been through any evolutivtiy) | 

“40, Foss,’ Foss,” liw#aia’ at last, in such 9 
reproachful ‘voice, ‘‘whit'@ nhauglity little dog 
you were this ‘morning; ‘fo’ tréat’ ‘your lovely 
mistress “in ‘that’ ungracious way? Almost as 
naughty as when ‘you raty away!” Here he 
seized me and held me high up ‘in the air. 
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«Q,; Foss, Foss. If she took my face in her 
little white hands, and rested her cheek on my 
head, ©, Foss, Foss, what an unappreciative 
wreteh you are!” 

Aa I was still suspended in mid-air, and as he 
accompanied each sentence with a shake, I was 
far from easy, in body or mind. I couldn’t do 
anything but look miserable, so he took compas- 
sion on me and let me down, and as soon as I 
wag free, I slipped away. 

Miss Minna goes on in that funny, way too, 
sometimes. I can’t imagine why each one of 
them seems to think my behaviour to the other 
of so much importance. They must take a great 
interest in my manners. 

Now that very evening, when I was taking a 
nap on the sofa, Miss Minna came, sad put her 
face down on mine and began whispering to me ; 
and though I fidgeted and turned my head away, 
to show that I did not want to be disturbed, she 
would go on murmuring in my ear. It was just 
such stuff as he talked ; for example: 

‘* Foss, Foss, you went up-stairs to see him 
this afternoon, didn't you Foss? O my sweet 
little puppy—I hope you behaved politely—and 
stood up in the corner, and turned summersaults, ‘ 
and did whatever he told you! What did he say } 
to you, Fossy, Foss? Whisper it close in your 
little mistress’ ear, so that Grandma and Sister 
will not hear. Did he tell you that he ever 
thought of your mistress, and wishes he could 
come-in and see her without Sister Judy sending 
her off to the dining-room to study her lessons ? 
0 Fossy, Foss, I wish I were you—and then 
when he came in the evening, I could just creep 
behind the sofa and look at him while he talked, 
instead of having Sister Judy hurry me off with 
those hateful, hateful books.”’ 

How long Miss Minna might have kept this up, 
I don’t know. To my great relief, the door 
epened, and the young gentleman himself was 
ushered in. 

Miss Minna started up, and dropped behind 
the arm of the sofa, on a little brioche eushion, 
but so quickly that nobody saw her. 

Miss judy stepped forward, as smiling as you 
please; She was dressed up for company, you 
know, with all sorts of chains and bows and 
things strung ’round her neck. 

Migs Judy was so delighted, she could hardly 
sit still, but he looked around in a dissatisfied 
way and gave Miss Judy some mighty rambling 
answers. J thought he hadn’t the manners of a 
puppy that evening in my opinion, but she was 
soglad to get him in for a visit on any terms, 
that she saw nothing amiss. 

At last they, began talking about New York, ! 











and Mr. Lewis asked Miss Judy if there was any 
commission he could execute for her, as he was 
going there shortly, 

All, this time, Miss Minna had been sitting 
behind. the sofa arm, as quiet as a mouse, looking 
and listening as much as she liked. When Mr. 
Lewis,said.he was going away, 1 looked at her, 
She was pulling and twisting at a locket that 
hung round. her throat by a slight chain. She 
gave one. pull too many, when snap went the 
chain, and away went the locket spinning out on 
the, carpet! Miss Judy jumped, she was so 
startled. 

‘‘O my, what could that have been! It must 
be a stone, thrown through the window !"’ 

“OQ no, Miss Judy, nothing of the sort! I 
think I see something shining on the floor.”’ 

He sprang forward and stooped to pick up the 
locket, when what should he see but Miss Minna 
there behind the sofa, the picture of mortifica- 
tion, 

** Miss Minna!’’ he cried, and looked as con- 
fused as she, did. 

Up rushed Miss Judy. She was mad, 

‘¢Minna, child, is that you? What are you 

.ving down there on the floor behind the sofa,”’ 

“I'm not on the floor, Sister Judy. I am 
sitting on a. brioche cushion,”’ 

Miss Minna was blushing like everything when 
she came forward, and she tried to look as though 
she did not care; but I could see that she was 
almost ready to cry, 

Miss Judy thought she had better turn it off 
pleasantly, so she gave a little laugh. 

‘‘ There—don’t he teased, Minna—Poor child 
-—I ought not to scold you for going to sleep in 
the parlor. I used to do it regularly when I was 
a child,” 

‘<I was not asleep, Sister Judy.’’ 

‘Well, never mind. Run away now. But J 
would not stop for lessons to-night, dear.’”’ 

The young lawyer had not spoken a word, until 
Miss Minna was about to leaye the rvom. 

‘* Don’t go,’’ he said, looking at her as.if he 
wanted her to stay, ever so much. Miss Minna 
hesitated a moment, then shook her head, and 
went, But I noticed that he did not give Miss 
Minna back her locket. 

One of the things my mistress has to do every 
day is to go up-stairs and dust the rooms. after 
Mary has made them up, and she has, among the 
others, Mr. Lewis’ sitting-room to ‘‘put to 
rights,"’ (he don’t know that, and thinks no 
doubt that it is Mary who keeps every thing so 
neat, without putting a single book or paper out 
of order). 

I usually accompany Miss Minna, and prowl 
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around on my own account, while she whisks a 
little feather concern. She takes a long time 
about it, ané always rigs herself for the work in 
a long, gingham apron, with a blue cptton hand- 
kerchief tied over her hair, to keep the dust off. 

One morning I did a fearful piece of mischief. 
Miss Minna was slower than usual that day, in 
fact she was not dusting at all, but resting her 
elbow on the mantel piece, and looking into the 
fire. I had exhausted my stock of amusements, 
and looked around for something new. 

The young lawyer’s leather arm-chair was 
close to the table, so I first got up into that to 
see all that was on the table. There were lots of 
queer things. The table cover was lovely; it 
was cloth-worked like that cover Miss Judy pyt 
on my chair, (the one she took away from me). 
Then, there were his papers, and his'pens, and his 
great big ink bottle. I was perfectly sure that I 
saw the picture of a dog I used to know in New 
York, peeping out of a portfolio, so, as my mis- 
tress was not looking, I stepped up on the table, 
to find out certainly. Yes, those were Jack’s 
very features. I was about to take a nearer 


view, when, unfortunately, my tail knocked 
down the topmost of a pile of books—away went 
the whole pile—slap, bang! carrying every thing 


before them—dreadful to relate, against the 
bottle of ink, and out poured the ink, rushing 
over books, papers, table-cover and all. Miss 
Minna screamed, and then there was a turmoil ! 
Miss Judy came running up-stairs, scolding my 
mistress loudly; Miss Minna was so agitated she 
began to sop up the ink with her apron, until Miss 
Judy’s cross words made her cry. 

Miss Judy’s back was to the door, and she was 
haranguing so that none of us noticed footsteps 
on the stairs. The first thing I saw was Mr. 
Lewis himself, standin, in the doorway, very 
much astonished at the hubbub in his quarters. 
He took the matter in directty—at least, he took 
in that Miss Minna was crying, and he was 
around the table in quick time. 

** Don’t scold her, Miss Judy—I’m sure she 
has done nothing wrong—Minna, don’t cry— 
There’s no harm done!” 

«* You may well say that, Mr. Lewis—when she 
and her dog between them have utterly ruined 
your beautiful cover, and all the books and papers 
too.” 

At this enumeration, Miss Minna sobbed afresh. 
Mr. Lewis looked furiously at Miss Judy. “‘ Hang 
the books and papers! don’t you see it was an 
accident !” Then he bent over Miss Minna and 
whispered to her until she lookéd up and smiled. 

Miss Judy hurried us down-stairs, and for the 
next few days, I tell you Miss Minna and I got 





hard words and cross looks ; but somehow my 
mistress did not seem to mind it as she used to. 
Mr. Lewis must have told her something uncom: 
monly pleasant that day—what it was I don't 
know—I suppose I' shall hear at some time—Miss 
Minna cannot keep anything from me. Mr 
Lewis went off to New York the day J spilled the 
ink—that was what brought him home 80 soon 
My mistress sat‘on the brioche cushion all that 
evening, and held me in her arms, and once, 
when I turned my head around suddenly, a big 
tear dropped on my face. 

Since I wrote this, we have had a sensation— 
thank fortune it’s over now, and my mistress is 
not going about as white as this piece of paper. 

About five days after Mr. Lewis went to New 
York the old lady was reading the morning paper, 
while Miss Minna was gathering up her books, 
and Miss Judy washing the tea things, when 
suddenly she made a loud exclamation—* My 
soul, Judy, what do you think of this! Here's 
John Allston Lewis arrested for a bank robbery !”’ 

‘*What, our John Lewis! It can’t be, grand. 
mother.” 

“Well, here it is in black and white—John 
Allston Lewis—that is surely his name. Here, 
take the paper and read it out—here’s a long 
account.”’ 

Miss Judy read ever so much, I could not 
understand half of it—I made out this. that our 
Mr. Lewis, Miss Minna’s and mine, had done 
something dreadful about some money, and that 
he was to be sent to prison. While Miss Judy 
was reading, Miss Minna stood like a statue, with 
wide open eyes gazing at her. 

“Well,” said the old lady, when Miss Judy 
stopped, “that beats everything I ever heard ! 
Think of our lodging a check raiser in this house 
—That comes of your notions, Judy—I told you 
not to rent those rooms—but you were bent on 
bringing that man into the house.” 

Here Miss Minna burst forth, trembling. 

“Grandmother, how can you talk so! you 
know it is not true—there’s not a word of it true 
—not a word—not a single word. It's all some 
dreadful, dreadful mistake !’’ 

«Tt reads as if it were true,” said the old lady. 
‘T don’t know what other ‘ John Allston Lewis’ 
there can be—‘gave his name, John Allston 
Lewis,’ just this man’s name.” Miss Judy, who 
had been very much shocked at first, began to 
recover her tongue. 

“Well, well, well, just think of it! carried to 
the penitentiary !”’ 

“Sister Judy—how mean you are—how eruel 
to talk so. You know it’s not true!’ Miss 
Minna’s voice choked with indignation and fright. 
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«I'm sure I don’t want to make it true, Minna, 
any more than you do—but you can’t fight 
against actual facts. This man comes from Mary- 
land, and the description sounds like him, ‘dark 
eyed,’ ‘ prepossessing appearance’—I’m sure /’m 
greatly surprised.” 

‘‘It’sa mistake,’’ repeated my mistress bravely, 
though her face began to quiver. ‘I don’t 
believe it—I wouldn’t believe it if—if—if a 
thousand papers said so.”’ 

“0 you—what you believe makes no manner 
of difference,’ answered Miss Judy scornfully. 

“She is right," said a quiet voice. We all 
started. How he gotin so quietly, I don’t know, but 
it was Mr. Lewis, not arrayed in striped clothes, 
but looking as neat and natural as possible. 

“She ts right,” repeated Mr. Lewis, “it is a 
mistake, There is another John Allston Lewis 
in the world, Miss Carew—a certain poor, 
worthless fellow named after me when his father 
kept my father’s garden. John Allston Lewis, 
indeed, but John Allston Lewis Bazter. Minna, 
(ah, how the young man’s face changed when he 





turned tu my mistress) you did not believe it. 
Don't cry, darling, for it makes me so happy.”’ 
Here he held) out his arms, and what do you 
think! My mistress just ran right into them. 

Miss Judy rushed from the room, while the 
old lady and I, astounded by this extraordinary 
conduct, gazed and stared in silence. 

Miss Minna is going away. She is to marry 
Mr. Lewis. But I am going with her, to live 
with her always, she says. I hope I won't have 
to dine in the area ever again. 

That reminds me that I saw “little Greedy,” 
the other day. I was out with Miss Minna 
when the girl came down the street. She knew 
me at once, for when I ran and snapped at her 
heels, she turned and hurried down a side-alley, 
as if she was afraid of being caught. 

That’s the last I saw of her; I am frank 
enough to say, I never wish to see her again. I 
have done with seeking after freedom, if freedom 
means falling into such hands, and being starved. 
No, I’ve had enough of running away, and of 
‘« Lirrte Greepy. 
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Greepy, grasping and cold as ice, 
Fierce and cruel as hate’s device, 
Harsh, unfeeling as hearts of stone, 
Deaf forever to prayer or moan, 

Ever and ever they sweep their way, 
Dallying only as beasts of prey— 
Dallying only as deeper spite, 

Deepened torture to add with might, 
More for the hopes like prisms swung, 
Near to the prayers too deep for tongue. 


Dark, deceitful as sin or shame, 
Vacillating as childhood’s aim, 
Unrelenting against our trust, 

Firm forever as zest of lust; 

False forever as sand to faith, 

True forever alone to death, 

False forever to soul and life, 

Servile ever to soulless strife— 

Ever and ever they bear us down, 
Ever and ever they crush with frown. 


Ever and ever their mad-sea rush 
Whirls us under with glee to crush, 
Ever and ever they lure with smile, 
Veil with dimples a soul of guile, 
Bend and eddy to draw us in, 

Bow and beckon to woo and win; 
Kneel as lover at feet to plead, 
Ever and ever they bend to lead— 
Ever and ever with whirlpool hate, 
Win and woo to the shoals of fate. 


Waves of sorrow and waves of pain, 
Waves of tempest and heat and rain, 
Waves of battle and waves of scorn 
Whirl us under to leave forlorn. 
Toss and tumble above our dead— 
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(Hopes in vision to glad light wed)— 
Whirl and tumble o’er graves of thought, 
Seethe with hisses o’er wealth unwrought, 
Mount with triumph and gloat with pride, 
Over our dead which bravest died. 


Waves of trial that leave us old, 

Waves of shadow from night untold, 

Waves of darkness from deeps none sound, 
Draw us under and gulf us round. 

Gloom hangs over our heart of hearts, 
Faith's pure struggle but cloud-waves parts, 
Ever the clouds hang o’er our sun. 

Never, never the storm is done, 

Ever at noon the night comes down, 

Ever our morn doth hide a frown. 


Waves of madness from fainting trust, 
Blackest gurgling from life in dust, 
Swiftest flowing from coldest steel, 
Gulf in galling that cannot heal. 
Down forever our sad lives go, 
Thicker, deeper above us flow, 

Time’s cold billows that will not feel, 
Grief’s hot scalding for passions leal— 
Down forever to sleep of death, 

Down forever from life and breath. 


Trust we only the Sun to draw 

Up from the deeps by Love's pure law, 
Out of the cold to warmth of day, 

Out of the night to light's pure way, 
Trust we only the light to bear, 

Up on the pain of life’s last prayer, 
Into the boundless waves of stzength, 
Over the night of grief’s long length. 
Trust we only the Sun of Truth, 

Over our death to give us Youth. 
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PART Il. 

‘*Gasuiy? Yes, you, may well say so, gashly 
as @ corpse, ever since that hot day last week, as 
I left her in them rooms, and.came back to find 
her white as a ghost, and a-trimlin all over, and 
the scaredest look out. of her eyes as ever I did 
see, Don’t tell me/ She seed, the first, Mrs. 
Temple’s ghost, broad daylight though it was, 
and that’s what.has made her look so bad ever 
since. Just look at.them black rings round her 
eyes, and not a bit of color in her cheeks, and 
her eyes gone away into the back of her head, as 
one might say. Headaches? Folks don’t have 
headaches for four days hand-running; no, not 
the headachiest of them. Don't tell me/ Here, 
Sarah, isn't that tea ready yet? Not a) bite did 
she eat at dinner, so she shall have a comfortable 
cup of tea in her own room. Here, give it to 
me—l’ll take it up myself.” 

Mrs. Temple lay on a lounge, in her bed-room, 
with her face turned from the light. Though it 
was late in the afternoon, she still wore her 
morning dress, and the loosened masses of her 
disarranged hair were pushed ‘back from her 
temples, as though the heat and pain there had 
become almost insufferable. Her eyes were 
closed, but even in repose her features wore an 
expression of intense suffering; and though Mrs. 
Higgins spoke to her more than once,’ before she 
either auswered or stirred, her heavy eyes and 
languid movements, when at length she was 
aroused from her seeming lethargy, told neither 
of rest nor of refreshing slumber. She drank 
the tea, dismissed the kindly but officious old 
woman, who would fain have lingered to gossip 
a little, and after a brief pause, rose and walked 
listlessly to the window. The heated term of a} 
few days before had been broken up by a ‘series 
of storms, and a steady north east wind was 
driving the clouds before it, and sending torrents 
of rain in a slanting, heavy downpour, over the 
land. The old elms creaked, and sighed, and 
tossed their dripping branches .to and. fro, while 
in the garden below, the flowers hung wet and 
quivering in the blast, or else lay prostrate on 
the muddy beds. Pools of yellow water stood 
here and there along the gravel walks, and every 
separate rut im the carriage roads was a tiny 











river, that threatened each moment to overflow 
its banks and mingle with the rest in a general 


freshet., Mrs, Temple leaned Ler burning brew 
against the window pane, and gazed out with 
dreamy, unseeing eyes, that took no note of the 
drenched landscape or the falling rain. 

_ “My husband,” she murmured, ‘‘ my noble- 
hearted, generous, high-souled husband! I can- 
not believe that he would—and yet the words of 
a dying woman.” 

Her hand instinctively sought her heart, and 
closed on the paper hidden there. 

‘*I dread his return,’’ she mused, shuddering. 
‘‘ How can I ever greet him with this vile sus- 
picion hidden in my soul! I wrong him by even 
thinking of it—I know I do—and yet I cannot 
help myself. Oh, if I could but tell him of it. 
But that must never be. Whatalife! Whata 
life !”’ 

She shivered again, and drew her shawl closer 
around her. The old housekeeper had not ex- 
aggerated the change in her appearance. Pale, 
wan and worn, with dark rings around the heavy 
eyes, whose drooping, reddened eyelids told s 
tale of sleepless nights and frequent tears; such 
was the visage that was reflected from the 
mirror, to which Mrs. Temple turned to adjust 
her shawl. ; 

**T look miserably ill,’’ she thought. “ For- 
tunately no visitors will come, in such weather 
as this, to inspect my appearance and to marvel 
at my languid looks.”’ 

Yet at that very instant, the crashing of car- 
riage wheels, and the plashing of horses feet on 
the wet gravel became audible. She looked out. 
A carriage had just drawn up to the door, end 
from it alighted a female figure, shrouded in 4 
waterproof cloak. A giimpse of a bright, cheery 
face was visible beneath the combined shelter of 
a thick veil and a huge umbrella, and almost 
immediately a lively voice was heard in the hall. 

“‘Drenched? Not a bit of it. Here, Sarah, 
take my cloak and umbrella, and you, Lizzie, 
just help me off with my overshoes—that is right. 
Ah, how are you Mrs. Higgins, and where is 
Mrs. Temple? Up-stairs—sick ?—I thought as 
much; this old. house and the country and a 
north east storm combined, are enough to drive 4 
woman wild, if she chance to be all by herself. 
No, I'll go right up, you need not call Mrs. 
Temple.” Then a light, active step sounded on 


the stairs, a preliminary tap was heard at the 
. (100) 
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door, and the néw comer made her appearance 
on the threshhold. 

‘“Anne—Anne Mannering? How glad I am 
to see you!” exclaimed Mrs. Temple, risitig to 
greet her visitor. 

“You poor, dear thing! What Aas been the 
matter with you? You look like Fatima might 
have done, when she took that unlucky peep into 
Bluebeard’s closet. Well, here is Sister Anné 
ready to watch from the window for you, to seé 
if anybody be coming. But seriously, Margaret, 
what does ail you? You look far from well.” 

“Nothing but a nervous headache and the 
sudden change in the weather, I believe. But 
how is the Doctor? And where are the boys?”. 

‘Oh! the Doctor ‘has gone off to Newport to 
attend some old fellow, who has eaten and drank 
himself into a fit of the gout, and who wants forty- 
two doctors to help him get out of it; and George 
and Edmund are off visiting a school-fellow at 
Stamford ; so I thought as you might feel rather 
lonely, this dismal weather, I would come down 
here and pay you 4 little visit. Tell me frankly 
—shall 1 be a nuisance? If you would rather 
not have me, just hint it to me mildly, and I'll 
go home to-morrow, and not be offended the least 
in the world. I know some persons are fond of 
solitude, even on & rainy day in the country.” 

“No, indeed—on the contrary, your visit will 
do me goed; and I am enchanted to see you.” 
And Mrs. Temple, glad of anything which would 
distract her mind for a moment from the torturing 
thoughts that filled it, embraced her sister-in-law 
with renewed empressement. 

Anne Manne*ing was Edmund Temple’s only 
sister, and a few years his senior. Slie was 
strikingly unlike him, being of a fair complexion, 
and possessing sparkling blue eyes and animated 
countenance, and a disposition all gaiety, cheer- 
fulness and eriergy, which were in marked 
contrast to his dark eyes, serenely outlined feat- 
ures and quiet and somewhat reserved manners. 
Yet a strong mutual ‘attachment subsisted 
between the brother and sistér, and they were as 
devoted to each other as a pair, linked by fraternal 
ties, should always be, yet very seldom are. She 
had already testified much affection for, and a 
warm interest in, her new sister-in-law; and it 
Was owing to her hard exertions and unfailing 
energy, that the Staten Island house had been 
found in good repair, and ¢omfortably arranged 
to receive the travellers, om their unexpected 
return. 

‘Well, then, here T fam, and here IT mean to 
stay for as long as you want me, Don’t ring for 
Suzanne. Let me be your whiting-maid for this 
once, for I saw Bertha West the other day with 





her hair put up in ‘an astonishing new style, and 
IT have been wild to try it on some one ever since. 
Sit do#n—there—and are the haif-pains in that 
drawer? What # lovely ivory brush, and your 
monogram on the back too—Dieppe for a dollar 
—English fingers never executed that carving, 
I am stire. Now the braids; it is a perfect 
delight to handle such hair. You got it in Paris, 
did you not? but—O you extravagant thing! 
Whoever saw sich a chignon as this! Why it is 
superb, 80 long, and 80 thick, and with all your 
own hair, too, it is no wonder you get head- 
aches.” 

The coiffure was quickly completed, Suzanne’s 
aid was called into requisition for the rest of thé 
toilette, and the two ladies soon descended the 
stairs together. Mrs. Higgins had caused a tiny 
fire to be lighted in the library grate, and they 
répaired thither to enjoy the genial warmth, 
which the damp and chilling atmosphere rendered 
peculiarly agreeable. 

‘‘And now, what can | do for you, Margaret, till 
tea is served ?’’ asked Mrs. Mannering,’’ * shall 
I read to you, or shall we talk? But Iam afraid 
your head aches too much for conversation. You 
look pale still—are you in much pain ?”’ 

‘Not much, and I want you to talk to me, I 
want you to tell mé something.”’ 

“Tell you what, dear? I will, with the 
greatest of pleasure, if I can.’’ 

Mrs. Temple half raised herself in the low 
easy-chair into which she had sunk. 

‘«T want you to tell me all about Edmund's 
first wife. What was she like? Did she lové 
him. And—and—how and where did she die?” 

Something in the repressed eagerness and ex- 
citement of the speaker's tone seemed to strike 
Mrs, Mannering very forcibly. She looked at 
her with an enquiring and intelligent glance. 
‘‘H’m,”’ she thought, “sits the wind in that 
Here is the secret of the white cheeks 
Well, a story half told is 


quarter ? 
and the headaches. 
always worse than a story fully known.”’ 

But she made answer in her usual frank, 


pleasant manner. 

‘You know, then, that there is something to 
tell. My dear, you shall know the whole truth. 
I hate mysteries, and if there be any one on 
earth who should be told the correct version of 
the affair, you certainly are the person,” 

She spoke gravely, and with a tone that dif- 
féred widely from her usual liveliness of speech, 
while Mrs. Temple listened with anxious and 
painful interest. She was seeking for evidence, 
for some clue by which she could trace out the 
truth or falsehood of the horrible document 
which had caused her so much suffering. 
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‘I. think, Margaret, there is no form of folly 
to which young men are more prone than to the 
disastrous process of choosing a wife merely 
because she is pretty. _ But, unfortunately, they 
want: housekeepers, and, companions, and sym- 
pathizers, and Heaven knows what; end neither 
the Venus di Medici, nor a Raphael Madonna 
would be worth very much in that line. A man 
might just as well try to satisfy his hunger, by 
buying a bouquet of camelias, as to seek for any 
real womanliness or wifehood, in half the pretty, 
dainty creatures that are so charming to look at, 
but good for very little else. But that is the way 
Edmund married his first wife, intelligent fellow 
though he is; but at twenty-five he had no sense 
whatever, where the question of matrimony was 
concerned, 

‘¢ He went out West, on business one autumn, 
and before he had been gone six weeks he wrote 
me word that he was engaged. The lady was a 
Miss Rivington, a girl only eighteen, but a great 
beauty and already a tremendous belle. They 
were to be married very soon, as neither his 
Mary nor himself were fond of long engagements, 
and moreover, he wished to bring his bride to 
New York before the gay com 1. 
He knew she would create a great sensation, she 
was so perfectly lovely. And then followed a 
glowing description of her personal charms, 

‘Well, I cannot say that I was enchanted at 
the prospect of possessing so exquisite a sister- 
in-law. It did not altogether suit my old- 
fashioned notions about the choice of a partner 
for life, that Edmund should have nothing to tell 
about his except praises of her beauty. I knew, 
of course, however, that I could do nothing to 
prevent his marrying as he pleased; and I had 
sense enough to keep me from trying. So I 
merely wrote a letter of congratulation to him, 
and sent her a polite little note, and in the due 
course of time forwarded a suitable wedding 
present. They were married late in November, 
and arrived in New York a week before Christ- 
mas, I must say, Margaret, that even his love- 
dictated rhapsodies respecting Mary’s beauty had 
given me no adequate idea of it. She was 
simply the prettiest creature I had ever seen in 
all my life. She was rather below the middle 
height, but her figure was exquisite, and she was 
grace itself in every movement. She had the 
loveliest large eyes, of a soft clear azure blue, 
without a tinge of gray about their color; and 
her hair was like floss silk, the only real gold 
hair I have ever seen. But her complexion was 
her chief beauty. I never saw such coloring, at 
once so brilliant and so delicate. Her cheek was 
like the petal of a moss rose, and this vivid rose 








tinge was shaded away, to the pearly whiteness 
of her throat and brow, in most delicate grada- 
tion. So transparent was her skin, that I have 
often, when looking at her dressed for a ball, 
been reminded of the legend of the lovely body, 
through whose snowy throat could be discerned 
the ruby tinge of the wine she drank. 

‘Well, you can imagine how much she was 
admired, ani what a success she was in society. 
Everybody was raving about the beautiful Mrs. 
Temple, before the season was half over. But 
long before that time, I had made the discovery 
that my charming new sister was not only very 
silly and very,vain, but a perfectly heartless, 
unprincipled woman, who cared nothing about 
any thing, or any creature in the world, except 
Mary Temple and the admiration she excited. 
Now I think it is possible to get along with a 
fool, if kind-hearted and good-natured, nor is it 
impossible to put up with a knave, if that knave 
be only sensible and intelligent, but the com- 
bination of fool and knave is fiendish, and 
calculated to drive poor humanity to despair. 

‘I do not mean to say that Mary was really 
wicked, or that she would have done anything 
wrong in the world’s acceptation of the term. 
She was simply a heartless as well as a brainless 
woman, and one who would pause at no violation 
of propriety, if by so doing she could secure a 
greater amount of admiration and attention. And 
oh! she was so tiresome, so wearyingly silly, so 
exhaustingly foolish. If she had had more 
intelleet, she might have been a worse woman, 
but she would not have been half so disagreeable 
a one; and if only Providence had bestowed 
upon her a soft, womanly heart, she might have 
settled down into a quiet, average sort of a wife 
and mother, and Edmund’s eyes might never 
have been opened to her imperfections. But as 
it was, he found out his mistake, before they had 
been married a year. He never said much to me 
on the subject, and he was too loyal in heart and 
soul, ever to mention his wife with the condem- 
nation she merited, even to me; but when more 
than usually tried, some expression would escape 
him, some casual phrase, that would reveal the 
depth and extent of his unhappiness. He had 
not a particle of influence over her. If he denied 
her money, she ran up bills he'was obliged to 
pay; if he refused to go anywhere with her, 
she went without him, and often in very ob- 
jectionable company. Once he was danger- 
ously ill, with ulcerated sore throat, but she 
never troubled, herself about him; she went out 
just as usual. 

‘Things continued in this way for three or 
four years, when, one day in June, Edmund 
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came to see me, looking even more depressed 
and gloomy than usual. 

«+T have come to ask a favor of you, Anne— 
of you and of your husband,’ he said, when the 
first greetings were over. 

«I was only too glad of the opportunity to be 
of service to him, in any way; and so I told 
him. He then proceeded to tell me that an 
eruption had broken out on Mary’s white fore- 
head, greatly 'to her distress, as it spoiled her 
beauty to an extent that necessitated a total 
seclusion from the world. A doctor had been 
called in, who said that the greatest care was 
nécessary in the applications used, as were the 
eruption suddenly driven from the surface, the 
malady might attack the hair. But as a few 
days use of his medicines did not result in the 
removal of the disfiguring spots, Mrs. Temple 
determined to take the matter in her own hands, 
so she went to a quack doctor, who gave her a 
salve which he promised would effect a cure in 
twenty-four hours. A liberal application of the 
new remedy resulted in the entire disappearance 
of the eruption, but in a few days other and 
more alarming symptoms manifested themselves 
Mary had become moody, sullen, suspicious, full 
of strange fears and wild fancies. At one time 


she refused to eat for fear of being poisoned, at 
another she fancied that her servants were 
leagued together to murder her; and though she 
had never been a very affectionate wife, she had 
never before shown such hatred of, and malice 
towards, any being, as she now displayed 


towards her husband. The doctor, on being 
again summoned, declared that his worst fears 
had been realized, and that her brain was de- 
cidedly affected. He also recommended as a 
means of cure perfect quiet, seclusion and 
country air. 

“ «Now, Anne,’ concluded Edmund, -I am 
going to take Mary to Staten Island, to-morrow, 
and the request I have to make of you is, that 
you and Dr. Mannering will come also, and spend 
the summer with us. ‘(will place my unhappy 
wife under your husband's care; I have every 
confidence in his skill; and we will avoid the 
gossip which a knowledge of her condition would 
create.’ 

“The Dr. and I consented, of course, and the 
next day found us domiciied in this house. 
Edmund had had Mary’s rooms re-furnished and 
put in complete.order for her and the Dr. and I 
occupied your present apartments, while the boys 
had the whole west wing to themselves. I never 
Saw any one so changed as Mary was in so short 
atime. She was sullen, hollow-eyed and thin, 
and her great blue eyes had a wild, restless 





expression, that was wholly unnatural. She was 
usually very quiet, but as I soon found out, she 
had plenty of cunning. Edmund and I took the 
sole charge of her, as we could not bear to ad- 
mit a hired nurse into our confidence; and we 
had to watch her every moment in the day. 
She developed a singular mania for suicide, 
and one day, chancing to find a bottle of laud- 
anum, which had been brought to the house for 
her use, she dyank the whole contents of it, and 
was only saved from death, by the largeness of 
the dose, which produce vomiting, and so 
saved her life. 

«Two days after this attempt upon her own 
life, I chanced to go to her escritoire, to write a 
note; and there, neatly folded between the 
pages of the blotting book, I discovered a paper 
inscribed ‘ To the finder.’ I opened it, of course, 
and to my utter amazement, I found it contained 
a most circumstantial account of how her hus- 
band had forced her to swallow the laudanum, 
what threats he hal uttered, and what coercion 
he had used. Now, it had so happened that 
Edmund had gone to New York on the very day 
she had attempted to poison herself. He had 
gone to get some apricots for her, as she had 
expressed a wish for them; and she had taken 
advantage of his absence to steal out and get 
possession of the laudanum. I cannot tell you 
how incensed I felt at this, crazy and irrespon-, 
sible though I knew she was. I took the paper 
to her, and asked her how she could find it in 
her heart to try to blast her husband's reputation, 
and possibly endanger his life, by such lies; but 
she oniy went off into a fit of laughter. ‘I 
mean to succeed in making way with myself 
some day,’ she cried, ‘and then he will be hung 
for murdering me. I have written twenty such 
papers. And, sure enough, when I came to 
search among her possessions, I found five or six 
of them.”’ 

‘* And did she kill herself at last?” asked Mrs. 
Temple, breathlessly. 

It was the first time that she had spoken, since 
Mrs. Mannering had begun her tale; but her 
burning cheek and eager gaze betrayed the atten- 
tion with she had listened. 

‘‘You shall hear. The summer passed, and 
Mary seemed a great deal better, so much so that 
Edmund began to talk of removing to the city. 
But I dissuaded him from doing so, and begged 
him to remain on the Island as late as possible. 
One stormy evening, late in September—”’ 

‘‘ September?’ interrupted Mrs. Temple, and 
speaking in an interrogative tone. ‘‘I thought 
that she died in the summer.”’ 

‘Good gracious, no! Margaret! There is tag 
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date on her tombstone, at Greenwood, I am sure— 
‘September 29th,’ and moreover, as I was here 
all the time, I can speak positively about it. 
The evening was very dreary, and Mary had been 
unusually trying that day, full of whims and 
fancies, and complaining of everything. Finally, 
she took a fancy to 9 wide, scarlet, India scarf, 
whieh I used sometimes to throw around my 
shoulders in cool weather. To keep her quiet, I 
gave it to her. She seemed much pleased with 
it, put it on at once, and wore it all the evening 

“About ten o’clock, she said that she would 
go to bed, and rang for her maid. The girl came, 
and they went up-stairs together, but I did not 
feel quite satisfied, so I followed them in a few 
moments. 

‘« Mary was walking about the room, in a rest- 
less kind of way, when I went in; and presently 
she announced her intention of taking a bath. I 
knew it was all prepared and ready for her, so I 
helped her to undress and put on her dressing 
gown. Just as she was about to enter the bath- 
room, she turned and picked up the India scarf. 

‘**«You must not part me from my new scarf,” 
she said, in a childish kind of a way, and then 
she ran into the bath-room, shut. the door and 
bolted it. I dismissed the maid, and sat down to 
wait till Mary should come out. 

“OQ Margaret! how can I tell you the rest? 
How can I ever bear to recall the scene that 
followed? I waited and waited for her to come 
out, but she did not open the door. At last, I 
went to the door, and knocked. There was no 
answer. Then I called, still there was no answer. 
I listened, but I could hear no sound. All was 
silent. Thoroughly frightened now, I went down 
stairs and called tomy husband tocome up, He 
is, as you know, a very powerful man, so he 
easily forced the door; but the instant it flew 
open, and he could catch a glimpse of the interior 
of the room, he started back, caught me in his 
arms, and drew me away. 

‘**Don’t look, Anne, don’t go there!’ he cried, 
in.a tone of intense horror. 

‘“«*What is the matter?’ I gasped. 





‘* He did not answer, but rushed into the bath- 
room. There was ® moments pause, then a 
heayy, fall, and then my husband came out, 
bearing the lifeless body of Mary in his arms. 

‘Her face was livid and discolored, and the 
India scarf, torn into strips, and twisted into a 
rope, was knotted around her peck. She had 
hung herself to, the brass rod, that; supports the 
curtain of the shower-bath. , 

‘The Dr. tried every means to resuscitate her, 
but,in vain. She had succeeded in her purpose 
of self-murder, but she had failed in contriving 
to lay the deed on the shoulders of her generous, 
patient husband, my own dear noble Edmund. 
But who, Margaret, who, could suspect him of 
such a deed, even for a moment ?”’ 

‘‘ Ah, who indeed?” And Mrs. Temple, lean- 
ing forward, dropped into the fire a folded paper 
which she took from her bosom. 

“And can you wonder now that he shrinks 
from ever alluding to the wife, whose life made 
him so wretched, and whose death was so dread- 
ful? Happily we haye been able to hush up the 
story of her frightful end; but from you there 
should be no secrets. So I have flung wide open 
the door of Bluebeard’s closet, and you have seen 
all that it contains,”’ 

She paused a moment, and listened. The roll 
of far-off wheels sounded om the carriage road 
without. 

Anne, sister Anne, do you see any one 
ceming?” said Mrs. Temple, laughingly. 

‘I do not see, but Ihear. I did not tell you, 
Margaret, that Edmund reached New York this 
morning, for he, begged me not to tell you of his 
arrival, as he had business to transact in the city, 
and feared that he might not get through in time 
to reach the Island to-night. But there is 
carriage at the door—and here comes Bluebeard 
himself I declare. What a spring you made, 
Margaret, and how you blush! Never mind me, 
good people—I’ll look the other way. Why, you 
two make as much fuss, as though you had been 
parted for six years, instead of half as many 
weeks,” 





AN EVENING PRAYER. 


BY A. MATHESON. 


Say, “ Peace be unto thee,” 
O heavenly guest! 

Enter, and sup with me, 
To give me rest. 


Rest to the fluttering heart, 
Rest to the restler. will, 
Till clond and storm depart, 

And all is still. 





Give me Thy peace divine, 
Thy clearer sight; 

Make me Thine, only Thine, 
Eternal Light! 


So when night’s shadows fly, 
And I have died, 

Seeing Thy face, may I 
Be satisfied. 
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THE RESULT OF A BLUNDER. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDIOT. 


T nave always been a very methodical person ; 
it has also been my habit to regulate my actions 
according to fixed rules—I mean the rules which 
the course of centuries has rendered so plentiful, 
and which will usually fill any case when regarded 
by a well-regulated mind. 

I am proud to admit that in the matter of 
which I mean to tell you, I violated im toto this 
(if you will permit so to call it,) guardian stay 
and guiding star of my life. As I have told you 
that itis my habit to be methodical, I had better 
tell you something of myself, so that you may 
understand the circumstances which led to an 
sdventure befalling me—me, who have ever 
abhorred adventures and held in slight esteem, 
those of my sex to whom such accidents occur. 

I had been a governess from early girlhood; I 
was educated to that intent, and I hope I did my 
duty; I tried at all events. When I reached 
forty—or very nearly—I thought the hard work 
of my life had ended. A relative left me ten 
thousand doliars well invested, and I proposed to 
live on the income. I do not know whether my 
inactive existence would have proved happy or 
not, for before I had time to grow accustomed to 
the change—I had not yet decided how or where 
I would make my home—a female with a growing 
family arrived from the Bermudas, laid claim to 
being my deceased relative’s widow, established 
that claim, proved him insane, upset the will and 
took the money. 

Not to be tedious, I shall tell you only that 
for several years after—we need not, in a matter 
like this, be particuiar to a day in regard to dates 
—I taught in a young ladies’ school. The mis- 
tress was a French woman, and I am afraid not 
80 honest as she might have been. At. least I 
know this; I had in the course of time saved a 
few hundred dollars; she persuaded me to enter 
into a partial partnership with her. The school 
broke up, and I lost my money. And you can 
understand how it happened that I put myself in 
the hands of the well-known agency in New York 
of Wakely & Sons. It was weary waiting; my 
funds ‘were running low; matters were com- 
Plicated by a fire that burned up half the books 
and papers of the establishment. At last I was 
informed by the new clerk, that a gentleman who 
wanted a governess for two children, and with 
whom the House had held (before the fire) com- 





munication in regard to me—sending on my 
certificate—had grown impatient by waiting, If I 
desired the place I must start at once, 

To accept @ position in a family with whose 
head I had held no personal correspondence, was 
the act to which I referred, when saying that I 
violated not only a rule of my life, but a rule of 
society. Byt I was harassed—afraid of finding 
myself penniless, and I decided to depart. I was 
going to Sheldon, Pennsylvania—to the house of 
a person named Lothrop—I knew that, ond I 
knew very little more. 

It was afternoon when I arrived at my destina- 
tion; we were still early in June, and as we had 
had a shower in the course of the morning, the 
journey had been sufficiently pleasant. 

I felt somewhat fluttered when the train 
stopped, and the conductor called out Sheldon, 
but I collected my little packages and descended, 
trying to encourage myself by repeating some of 
the moral axioms, such as I had set so often as 
copies to my pupils, that they had remained in 
my memory. 

Only a few people alighted; I had no difficulty 
in persuading one of the railway officials to listen 
to me, when I asked for directions how best to 


-arrive at Pine Hill. 


“The omnibus goes by the house,” he said, 
‘‘you will have to wait half an hour though, 
because the ’bus does not start till the up train 
comes in.’’ 

‘*T could walk,’’ I suggested, ‘if it is not too 
far, and let the omnibus bring my trunk; that is 
if I could find some one to show me the way.’’ 

‘‘Oh it is not far—straight down High street 
—just outside the town—why, there is Mr. 
Moulton,”’ and he broke off to beckon a gentleman 
who had come out of the station, and who 
approached at the sign he received—looking sur- 
prised. ‘‘Mr. Moulton,’’ began the hurried, but 
pattern official—since he preserved his politeness 
and good nature even in the midst of his haste— 
‘this lady is going to Pine Hill. She does not 
want to wait for the omnibus. Give me your 
checks, ma’am—lI’ll attend to your baggage,” 
and he seized my checks and off he dashed, and 
there the unfortunate gentleman and I stood look- 
ing at each other, and at first I thought nobody in 
the world was ever so much embarrassed as I. 
I discovered that he was still more v108) 
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He was such a dainty, dapper person—he 
looked about seven and forty—that you could 
have told at a glance he was a bachelor. Dis- 
turbed as I was, I ‘knew that one of us must 
speak, and as he did not—though he opened his 
mouth several times, and I thought he was about 
to say something, and grew more embarrassed 
because he failed so to do—therefore I said : 

“‘T beg your pardon, sir! I could not think of 
troubling you, if you would kindly direct me the 
‘way I must take to get to Pine Hill” — “T am 
going,”’ he interrupted, “I can show you. Pray 
let—let me carry your wraps and satchel, and— 
and things.’’ 

I had very few—only my shawl, my water- 
“proof, my umbrella, my satchel and my luncheon 
‘basket—he tried to take them all, but he made 
such’ bad work of it, dropping one article as fast 
as he attempted to take another—he stooping and 
I stooping to pick up the articles, and twice 
knocking our heads together, that by the time I 
consented to let him carry the satchel and basket, 
we were both as red as possible, and so confused 
that I really do not believe either of us could 
have told our names if anybody had asked them 
suddenly. 

We walked quite a distance through the busy 
part of the town ; turned into broad, open streets 
lined on either side with pretty old-fashioned 
residences, and passed on quite into the suburbs. 
At ‘last we reached a large, rambling mansion, 
standing on a little eminen¢e ; not far back from 
the ‘street, but with the grounds so thickly 
shaded by pine trees that one could only catch 
glimpses of the roofs and gables; and back of 
the house rose a considerable height covered 
with a dense pine grove. 

“This is Pine Hill,” said the gentleman, 
suddenly. 

“Who shall I tell my—Mrs. Lothrop wishes 
to see her?” he added, nervously. 

So there was a Mrs. Lothrop—the mother no 
doubt of this gentleman who had engaged my 
services ; that was not pleasant hearing: speak- 
ing as a governess, accustomed to the charge of 
children, I must be permitted to say that grand- 
mothers are usually a disturbing elemént in o 
growing family. 

“T am Miss Howell—Miss “Mary Howell,” I 
said; ‘‘the governess Mr. Lothrop engaged, 
through Messrs. Wakely, for his children.” 

“Governess—children !’’ the bashful man 
groaned, then seemed utterly dazed by his own 
words. He turned round and round like a top 
for ‘some seconds! 

any person suppose me capable of exaggeration, 
but I think I am not over-stating the matter. 


I should be sorry to have | 





Then he suddenly opened a door and motioned 
me to pass; 1 did, and found myself in a large 
room—quite dark to me coming in from tha 
sunlight, because the curtains were drawn. 

‘* Annabella !’’ called my eccentric conductor, 
‘* Annabella!’ There was no answer; a third 
time—and. now his voice was almost a shriek— 
he cried despairingly, ‘‘ Annabella !”’ 

In the dimness I saw a female figure start up 
on @ sofa and this figure exclaimed in angry 
accents : 

“Good Lord, is the house on fire !’’ 

‘‘ That is Mrs. Lothrop,” moaned the bashful 
man, turning to me. . Then he danced toward 
the sofa, and quavered; ‘Annabella, here is 
Miss. Howell, and Iam afraid there is some 
mistake., She says—she—children—governess— 
| ee 

** Children—governess !’’ boomed the other 
voice—and it sounded like an alarm bell in my 
ears. ‘‘Miss Howell! John Moulton, you are 
mad—you were always cracked—but now you 
are mad—raving !”’ 

The unfortunate gentleman spun round three 
times with greater velocity, and then absolutely 
ran out of the room—ran out and shut the door 
—and then I was alone with that base-voiced 
lady. I could see her plainly now; a tall, gaunt 
woman, who had once evidently been a great 
beauty of a haughty, imperious sort; was hand- 
some still, though she looked in poor health, and 
was far past middle age, and had cap ribbons of 
@ more vivid hue than I could think fitting, and 
—I do not. wish to be censorious—but if I ever 
saw rouge in my life, I saw it in the hollows of 
that elderly lady’s cheeks. 

There she sat and glared at me; I can employ 
no other word; glared at me with her great 
black eyes, and I felt as if I had the nightmare. 
Then she waved her hand. 

‘“‘ Now what in the name of goodness does all 
this mean ?’’ she cried. 

.‘* Madame,’’ I said, as firmly as I could speak, 
“‘T am the person engaged by Mr. Lothrop as 
governess for his two children—” 

I stopped, for heard her mutter; ‘So, John 
Moulton was not so mad as I thought—then the 
woman must.be! Somebody is mad, I know!” 

A speech, which any unprejudiced person will 
admit was not an encouraging one for me 
hear, under the circumstances. Then she added 
in a tone meant for my ears—“ In the first place 
there is no,Mr. Lothrop in thig house—nor any- 
where else that I know of, short of heaven—s 
least I hope he has gone there—though I can 
tell him one thing, his dissenting, Calvinisti¢ 








ideas of the place wouldn’t suit me—but that is 
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not to the point! There are no children—as 
how should there be, unless John Moulton is a 
profligate under all his meekness—so there can 
be no governess—unless he wants one—I am 
sure I don’t.” 

By this time I was so completely unnerved 
that I stammered; ‘‘Oh, I don’t know what it 
means! Iam Miss Howell—sent from Messrs. 
Wakely—I have made a long journey—I—” 

Well, I am sure I cannot tell how such a thing 
could have happened—I have always had a 
horror of scenes—but I found myself sobbing. 
Then I tried to sit down, and the chair seemed to 
slip away ; I heard the old lady cry out; then I 
knew nothing more—I had fainted. When I 
came to myself I was lying on a sofa; the 
curtains had been drawn aside; the windows 
were open; the old lady was standing near me ; 
an elderly servant woman was holding hartshorn 





be considered to blame in the matter, but wisely 
held my peace. 

‘‘T am afraid I have behaved very foolishly,’’ 
I said. ‘I was tired from my journey and, 
finding myself in a strange place—in the wrong 
one re 

“There are no excuses necessary,’’ she in- 
terrupted. “I have no doubt you are a 
sensible woman—I can be on occasion—so 
now the first thing to do is to try and under- 
stand the matter.”’ 

** Yes—that——”’ 

‘Wait! We will be formal, and legal, and all 
the rest of it,” said she, and I could see she had 
much ado not to laugh, and that gave me 
courage. I did her justice enough to know that 
she was trying to be serious for fear of distressing 
me, though the ludicrous side of the business 
had struck her strongly. ‘‘Just give your 


to my nose, and that very extraordinary Mr.} version of the story—where you thought you 


Moulton was waving an anti-macassar about 
three feet above my head—I do not know why, 
and I don’t think he did. 

I pushed away the bottle of hartshorn and 
sat up. 

“She is all right now!’ cried the old lady. 
“John Moulton, what are you doing—you buzz 
like a crazy hornet! Martha, give her some 
brandy and water—a good deal of brandy and 
very little water! Miss Howell, don’t you try 
to speak yet or I’ll shake you! John, go out of 
the room or I'll throw my slippers at you! 
Martha, you’ ve spilled the brandy on my worsted 
work! The house is worse than a mad-house, 
and I’ll burn it up in three minutes if you don’t 
all come back to your senses—if you've any to 
come to!” 

After a little, I found myself again alone with 
that formidable elderly personage. I was still a 
geod deal shaken and frightened, but I had at 
least recovered sufficient self-control to be quiet ; 
able to listen, to speak, and to feel shocked at 
having been betrayed into such weakness as I 
had shown—though I could realize my situation 
—understand there had been some strange 
mistake, and that if I had twenty-five dollars left 
in my purse it was as much as I had, and where 
any more was to come from I could not tell. 

Then the oid lady was speaking. 

“There has been some very unfortunate blun- 
der,” she said, and now her voice really sounded 
kind and pleasant. ‘Iam sorry—I fear I did 
not behave well to you. I suffer a good deal, 
and to-day I am upset from a sleepless night— 
and that brother of mine—I mean John Moulton 
—is always blundering.”’ 


I did not see how Mr. Moulton eould possibly 
Vou. LXXII.—8 





were coming—why you came—and all about it.”’ 

I related the circumstances as clearly and as 
briefly as possible. I will say for her that she 
was good-natured; when she perceived that in 
my nervous state, the keen glance of her black 
eyes disturbed me, she pretended to be busy 
folding up some fancy-work that lay on the sofa 
beside her—just nodding now and again to show 
that she was listening and understood. 

‘* Now it is my turn,’’ she said, when I finished 
my explanations. ‘I had sent to Wakely, and 
oh, won’t I give it them well for their stupidity 
—don’t talk to me about fires and mistakes— 
they have no business to indulge in either, the 
idiots !’’ 

I suppose my face betrayed the discomposure 
which her sudden violence (she had begun 
speaking quietly and burst out like a tornado in 
less than a minute) caused me, for she added in 
her soft, pleasant voice : 

“*T needn’t frighten you to death though for 
their misdeeds. Well, the case is this! I had 
been ill, ordered quiet, and so came here—to my 
brother’s place—the kindest, best, most bashful 
creature (I mean my brother, not the place) that 
ever breathed. He is dreadfully afraid of me, 
and no wonder, for I am a dragon, and I per- 
secute him in the most awful way—being hen- 
pecked by a wife would be nothing in com- 
parison.” . 

I tried, as well as I could, to say something 
polite—it seemed only decent—but she stopped 
me. 

“Yes, I do! But no matter—that has’ no 
concern with our affair. Well, my niece could 
not come, or would not, so I wrote to Wakely 
to send me a young lady as companion—to 
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read me French novels, and so on. I would 
have told them 1 should like an actress, a fast 
girl, but I was afraid of shocking them—as I see 
I have you. Well! There has been an outra- 
geous blunder—you are here—you would be 
miserable with me—I should tease you to death. 
But all that we can talk about later. At present, 
you are tired; you must rest. Goand lie down, 
and don't get up till dinner-time—we dine at 
Seven,” 

She rang the bell, and before I could say any- 
thing, the maid, who had attended me during my 
fainting fit, came into the room, and I was out of 
it—up-stairs, in a comfortable chamber—in my 
bed—and though I had thought I should never 
sleep again, I was so exhausted by these unlooked- 
for adventures, that in less than ten minutes I 
was sound asleep, and never woke till sunset. 
The maid was in the room—my trunk was there, 
and she told me I had just time to dress for 
dinner. 

IT arranged my hair—I hope it is not silly to 
take this opportunity of telling you that, though 
I am nearly four and forty, I;have still a great 
quantity, soft, dark brown, with a natural wave 
through it—and I put on my best dress, a dark 
silk, trimmed with some handsome old lace, that 
belonged to my grandmother, and I went dowr 
stairs. 

It was dusk, but the lamps were not lighted in 
the hall, or in the drawing-room, which I entered. 
I stood waiting, not certain where to go, when I 
heard Mrs. Lothrop’s voice in the room beyond. 

“ Don’t be a goose, John!” it said. “TI shall 
not allow the elderly swan to suffer for what is 
no fault of hers: She would not want to stop— 
and I should not want her—but she must stay 
here till she gets a place.” 

I passed quickly down the apartment, and 
moved a chair in passing to make a noise, which 
would give token of my approach; then I heard 
Mrs. Lothrop call: 

‘Is that you, Miss Howell? come in—dinner 
ought to, be ready—come in? John, draw back 
the curtains—what an old muff you are—you act 
as if you wanted to run-away!’’ But the dra- 
peries were drawn aside by Mr. Moulton, and I 
walked into the dining-room. The servants 
appeared with lights—soup was served, and we 
sat down at table. Mrs. Lothrop had changed 
her dressing gown for a more becoming attire. 
She welcomed me cordially, though in a very 
abrupt fashion, and we dined in comfort; even 
Mr. Moulton, in a measure, putting aside his 
timidity, upon which I must admit his sister 
rallied him cruelly. But she was very good to 
me, and I could not help liking her, in spite of 





her odd ways and her paint—for she was painted 
dreadfully. 

Before the meal ended, the servant brought her 
a telegram. 

“Tt is from Wakely,” she said to me, as she 
laid it beside her plate after reading it. ‘They 
had made a mistake—they have written me—I 
shall get the letter to-morrow afternoon—we need 
not think more about the matter until then.” 

We passed a very pleasant evening. 1 can, at 
least, play the piano, and not in a merely 
technical fashion. At length, Mrs. Lothrop 
scolded her brother into singing, while I accom- 
panied him, and very nicely he sang. 

To have French novels read alone to her was 
Mrs. Lothrop’s delight, and I was able to gratify 
her in that respect. When I made the offer, I 
could see she was frightened at the idea of my 
accent, but I had lived several years in France— 
my aunt, by marriage, was a Parisian—and I was 
able to satisfy madam, though I must say, my 
sense of decorum was shocked by the books she 
gave me to read, and after I went to bed I was still 
more shocked, as I thought about it—shocked, to 
find how much the wicked story had fascinated me. 

The next day, Mrs. Lothrop received a letter 
from the agency people, explaining how the mis- 
chance had happened. A Mr. Lothrop, in Mary- 
land, had sent to them for a goyerness—a middle- 
aged lady—they had forwarded him the young 
person intended for the lady upon whom I had 
intruded, through their negligence. 

“The matter might be set right,’ I said 
eagerly; ‘it only involves a journey for me and 
the young lady.”’ 

Mrs. Lothrop-burst ‘out laughing. 

‘*You blessed innocent!’’ cried she. ‘The 
man, Lothrop, has telegraphed to Wakely that he 
is perfectly satisfied, and would not have any 
change made for the world.” 

At first I could not think why she laughed in 
such a very wicked fashion; when I did under- 
stand, I turned red, and sat silent—I had already 
discovered that Mrs. Lothrop’s free and easy 
conversation, and very liberal habit of thought, 
was not a little embarrassing to a quiet, old maid, 
like me. 

‘Here you go,” cried she, ‘blushing like 
fifteen—you are as bad as John Moulton! Bless 
us, I'll warrant me that my young woman, whom 
my namesake has stolen, would not blush so 
furiously at every trifle!” 

It might be easy enough for her to indulge in 
badinage, whether proper or improper, but to me 
(setting aside all notions of decorum,) it was 
rather difficult, when I remembered that I was 
without a situation, and had barely money enough 
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to pay a week's lodging and board, after returning 
to New York. I could not waste time; I must 
take some action at once. I tried to say this, but 
my hostess (I call her that since I could not call 
her my employer, being under her roof by mis- 
take,) stopped me with the startling abruptness 
on which, short as my acquaintance with her was, 
Thad already discovered to be one of her strongest 
characteristics. 

“TI know what you mean,” said she. ‘‘ Now 
see here—do you think you could endure me for 
afew months! Take time—tell the truth—though 
you are a woman, and moralists (I mean misan- 
thropists, the male ones,) say that we cannot. 
While you laugh, | will explain the case. I have 
told you what and whom [ expected; here I 
really am obliged to remain, partly on account of 
my health, part!y a law-suit till October, then I 
am going to Europe.”’ 

I tried again to speak, but once more’ she 
checked me. 

“You have not finished thinking, said she. 
Now during the summer we shall have oceans of 
jeisure to see about a better place for you. It 
shall be/my duty to make sure, when I go, that 
you are provided for in such a way that you will 
have no reason to regret the delay.”’ 

“ Juof? 

“One moment more! About the duties—if 
you will read me to sleep afternoon and night— 
play the piano sometimes in the evening, and 
take care that I do not tyrannize over poor John 
till he becomes 8 mummy, that is all you will be 
expected to do. I should like you to stay, and I 
would not have believed I could so quickly have 
taken a fancy to any feminine creature past twenty 
—now do try to tolerate me and stop.” 

It did not take me a great while to make up 
my mind; I decided to remain, at least till such 
time as I could find a permanent situation. 

Before the week was out Mrs. Lothrop had one 
of her bad attacks—I think she suffered from 
some internal disease—and she kept me and the 
whole household busy enough. She was very 
exacting, and sometimes very cross, but almost 
always in a whimsical fashion, which made her 
words pardonable, and I do believe—it was 
wrong, of course—but I do believe, she would have 
jested and been sarcastic on the brink of the grave. 

Much as she tyrannized over him, she was fond 
of her brother. He liked society, she said, though 
he was so bashful, and she insisted upon my 
taking my meals with him, driving out with him, 
and playing the piano for his benefit in the 
evening, for he was devoted to music, and played 
the flute in a realiy marvellous fashion. 

Mr. Moulton and I were thrown so much 





together—as it seemed unavoidable, I thought it 
would be foolish to vex myself about any questions 
of impropriety—that we gradually got acquainted, 
and he quite recovered from his shyness. He 
was, I discovered, a very cultivated man, fond of 
books, especially metaphysical works, and, as I 
liked the same authors, we always had plenty to 
talk about. He owned a large farm, and was 
enthusiastic over that; I had my duties, my 
pleasures ; chief among these latter, permission 
to work in the flower-garden, and I found myself 
happier, more content, that I had been in a long 
time. 

The weeks went by; much faster than I was 
aware, for in the quiet of my life, I took less note 
of the flight of time than I ought, as a sensible 
and methodical person, to have done. 

I am bound to say that I found Mrs. Lothrop 
—after I grew accustomed to her peculiarities— 
a much easier person to live with than I had 
expected. She liked her own way—indeed she 
would have it—she was masterful and tyrannical, 
but never petty or ungenerous—and after all, if 
a person is free from those vices, you can always 
manage to get on. Even after her recovery, I 
was thrown a great deal into Mr. Moulton's 
society, and I found it very pleasant, as we grew - 
perfectly at ease with one another—pleasanter 
perhaps, than was exactly wise considering our 
mutual relations. 

I have no time to tell you a story, and I have 
no story to relate, if I had both leisure and talent 
for the task. The summer went by. I had 
known from the first, that in the autumn I must 
lose my present situation ; Mrs. Lothrop had no 
need or desire to take a companion about with 
her. During the earlier weeks of my sojourn in 
the house, she and I had often talked of the 
matter—she was so confident that I should find 
a place among or through some of her numerous 
acquaintances—was so very decided about it—- 
that perhaps I was more inactive than I ought to 
have been—though I must say, in self-defence, 
that I did not fail to use every means in my 
power, only they were very small. 

As for Mrs. Lothrop, the weeks grew into 
months and she talked less frequently about the 
matter. I thought perhaps she was weary of my 
old maidish anxieties, and I ceased to disturb 
her by mentioning them. Indeed, she and her 
brother made my residence under their roof, so 
pleasant that often I forgot the future myself, and 
floated on in & more dreamy, inconsequent 
fashion than was wise or right. Now and then 
I woke up to remember that the time was ap- 
proaching when this quiet—a real holiday to a 
long over-worked spinster like me—must be 
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disturbed ; nay, disappear utterly, and I be flung 
back into the rude, sharp experiences of every 
day life; but I was very weak and shrank from 
the idea. 

So it came upon me like a positive surprise— 
a real blow—when the end of September arrived, 
and one morning, Mrs. Lothrop entered the room 
where her brother and I sat at breakfast—a most 
unusual proceeding on her part, for as a rule 
she never ieit her chamber before noon—and 
with her usual abruptness, said as she came in: 

“TI am not ill, John, and I am not mad, so 
don't stare! I have received letters from my 
niece. They sail earlier than they expected; I 
shall be in Paris in less than three weeks.” 

I said nothing, though she looked at me as if 
she thought I would. Mr. Moulton began to 
exclaim, and she nipped him at once. 

‘* Now don’t say ‘oh, and dear me’ ’’ she cried ; 
‘*a goose could do that! The thing I am thinking 
about is this—I have been shamefully negligent ! 
I have found no place for Mary Howell, though 
I have been a brute not to do so, and the question 
is, what becomes of her when I go.’’ 

I felt. suddenly sick and faint, but I was deter- 
mined not to behave like a fool, so I said: 

‘*Do not mind about me; I shall go back to 
New York. I have no doubt [ can get a place in 
a school.’’ 

‘*To be abused by the head of the establish- 
ment—worried to death by the girls !"’ cried Mrs. 
Lothrop, quite in a fury without warning. ‘It 
is dreadful to think of—disgusting !’’ Then she 
turned suddenly on her brother: and cried, 
‘John Moulton, aren’t you ashamed of yourself !’’ 
He had looked miserable enough—I happened to 
haye glanced at him—before this outburst, but 
now he sat the picture of wretchedness. 

‘*My dear Jane,’’ said he, ‘I am very, very 
sorry, but what——” 

‘** Don’t Jane'and what me!’’ she boomed, more 
furiously thanever. ‘‘ Now I tell you that~—’ 








‘*My dear Jane,’’ he began again, but she 
would not hear a word. As for me, I was 
sufficiently occupied in keeping back my tears, 
and could think of nothing to say. 

‘*Look at me, Mary Howell!” suddenly ex- 
claimed this dreadful woman. 

‘* Yes,’* I said faintly. 

“You like chickens — gardening — haying — 
mowing —ploughing—all the rest of it—and 
you like pigs—now don’t. deny it!’’ cried 
she. I was so near crying that I scarcely 
knew what I answered—quite frightened too 
by her manner. 

‘* May be, if they are very young,” said I. 

**Good !"’ she pronounced. ‘John Moulton, 
you like all that trash also, but I'll tell you what 
or who you like better—and that’s Mary Howell! 
I’m not a bat, whatever else I am! You have 
been in love with her from the day she set foot 
in this house—you can’t deny it! So don’t sit 
there like an overgrown peony and let her go 
away, when you know you would be the most 
miserable wretch in the world, if she did !’’ 

Before either of us, her listeners, could move 
or speak, Mrs. Lothrop was gone, and there we 
sat staring at one another. Then I remembered 
that I ought to go. I tried to get up. I felt so 
dizzy and faint that I was afraid to stir. The 
next‘thing I recollect, John was beside me; but 
I believe (though he began sentences enough to 
fill a book) all he said was: 

‘Could you—would you—do you think you 
would not mind ?”’ 

Well; I married him in fortnight! I was 
unmethodical from first to last in the matter, but 
I have never'regretted it, and he always says he 
has not either. 

Mrs. Lothrop came back from Europe last 
year, and paid us‘a long visit. She laughed at 
us for a pair of ancient  turtle-doves, but I think 
that in her odd fashion she fully enjoyed the 
sight of our happiness. 
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BY HECTOR BERTRAM. 


Oft, oft, do you ask, why my footsteps are feeble, 
Why, the white wreathes of winter are decking my head, 
Why, society's pleasures all fail now to charm me, 
And I shrink from the world, with a shuddering dread ; 
"Tis becausé my poor heart is crushed, now, and bleeding, 
All love for vain trifling, forever hath fled; 
For the pride of my manhood, the being I worshipped, 
Has been torn from my bosom—lies senseless, and dead. 


Weil, well I remember the sweet breath of spring time,— 
The air heavy laden with fragrance of flowers, 

A lifetime of joy, then, seemed stretching ‘before us, 
Instead of a few, fleeting, love laden hours— 





When she nestled close down to my bosom and murmured, 
While I waited, scarce hoping to hear such reply, 

“I love you—will love you, for ever and ever ;” 
How I suffered when later I heard she must die! 


Can you wonder again, why I sadly, am waiting 
For the snowy-clad guide, who shall lead me above 
To the bright, verdant fields where my darling, my Ida, 
Is beckoning me with a finger of love! 
Still urging me on to the home that's eternal, 
Where weary man, never hath cause to complain; 
For mortals, once safe in that harbor, shall suffer 
No sickness, no dying, no shadow of pain. 





MY LOVE 
BY HENRY wW. 


I was about to break the shell of my second 
egg, when my eye fell on the following paragraph 
in the Times, which I always read at breakfast. 

SerremBer 10th. The Rev. John Gilchrist, 
Rector of Mosbey, Nilts, aged sixty-seven. 

I did not go to my office that day. I tooka 
turn in the Park instead. I wanted time to col- 
lect my thoughts. 

Six hundred a year was little enough to keep 
awife on, especially in my station in life. But } 
then I was a barrister, and my friends said a 
rising one. In a year or two, the six hundred 
might become tweive hundred. 

Besides I was in love with Kate. She was 
beautiful, accomplished, high-bred, everything 
desirable in a wife, except that she had no 
money. Now that her father was dead, what 
was to become of her? The result of my cogita- 
tions was that I went home, threw some things 
into a valise, and took the first train to Mosbey 





Park, the residence of my uncle, where I was 


always, I flattered myself, a favorite guest. It 
was while at Mosbey Park, the preceding July, 
that I had fallen in love with Kate. 

My uncle was delighted to see me. The cloth 
had scarcely been removed after dinner, and the 
servants departed, when my uncle said : 

“TL owe this visit, I suppose, to the death of 
poor Gilchrist. It was kind of you to come down 
to the funeral, considering how often you had 
met him at my table. I hope it will not be mis- 
understood im a certain quarter. It is. very sad 
about poor Kate. - She will have to go out as a 
governess. What little her father had was 
invested in some American railroad, that smashed 
up last week. When Gilchrist heard it, he hada 4 
fit, and never spoke afterwards.”’ 

“I had hoped some good fellow would have 
asked for Kate’s hand, before this,’’ I answered, 
trying to look and speak carelessly. 

“Oh!” replied my uncle, ‘there’s the rub. 
Kate’s pretty, but she was no heiress, even before 
this loss, and sensible men don’t marry penniless 
girls now-a-days. They can’t afford it.” 

“It’s all the fault of our hot-house civilization. 
We're too extravagant,” I replied. ‘‘ Perhaps. 
if we were contented with less, and married for 
love, we'd be the happier.’ I threw this out as 
4 feeler, 

“Stuff and nonsense,” said my uncle, tapping 
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his snuff-box. He had always been a bachelor, 
and a cynical one at that. ‘It's money, after 
all, that is the real foundation of happiness. 
Mosbey Park is a fine estate, eh! my boy?” 
And he looked at me keenly. 

“Yes! and you have greatly improved it. 
Floxton tells me the young timber is now saleable. 
Planting, in the way you did, forty years ago, 
was most judicious.” 

‘‘And introducing drainage has doubled the 
value of the farms. The income, I may tell you 
confidentially, is twice what it was when I 
inherited it. It ought to have the Beechy estate 
added to it,’’ he continued significantly. ‘Laura 
Beechy is plain, but then heiresses are never 
beautiful. I should like to see the man who will 
have Mosbey adding Beechy to it.’’ 

I winced at the suggestion. 

‘‘You see, sir,’’ I stammered, ‘‘a fellow likes 
to see a pretty girl at the head of his table. Why 
didn’t fortune give Kate Gilchrist the Beechy 
Manor?’ 

“‘The heir of Mosbey ought to marry Laura 
Beechy,’’ said my uncle, decisively, ‘* were she 
Muckle-mouthed May herself.’’ 

‘Certainly, sir,’’ [ replied, assuming a per- 
fectly unconscious look, ‘‘and if she refuses him, 
I will get him an introduction to the Pig-Faced 
lady. She has no end of money, they say, got 
by exhibiting herself.’ 

‘©All very well for chaff, my boy,”’ said my 
uncle, ‘‘ but you're no, fool, and you ll ride over 
to Beechy, to-morrow, and see Laura. By the 
way, tell Netley and Nelson I shall want them, 
as witnesses, to a document, when you return: 
Good-night.” 

After breakfast, next day, I asked my uncle if 
he had any commands for Beechy Hall, before I 
visited my home. 

‘*Ha! ha!’’ he chuckled. ‘‘Ask Mr. Beechy 
about that poaching rascal, Norton; and hark 
ye! don’t come here till its all settled.’ 

He stood watching me down the park, At the 
lodge, I turned in the direction of Beechy, but 
after I had gone about half a mile, I struck into 
a cross-road, and so made my way to the Rectory ° 

Kate and I had exchanged divers love-passages, 
the past summer, though I had never asked her 
directly to be my wife. I had been, in fact, 


waiting for better times; I had had that much 
(111) 
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prudence about me at any rate. But now she 
wasin trouble. Come what would, I would marry 
her. She must not go forth into the world to 
earn her bread as a governess. 

I led my horse to the well-known stable 
myself, crossed the lawn to the drawing-room 
bow-window, opened it, and entered. Kate was 
sitting-in the half darkness ; but rose, startled 
at my intrusion. 

“Pardon me, Miss Gilchrist,’’ I said, “but T 
could not ring, and disturb you, to-day. I am 
not going to sympathize or condole with you as 
an ordinary friend might do. I have‘come down 
from London to see, as something dearer than a 
friend, in what I can help.”’ 

«Oh! Mr. Mordaunt, what can I say to you 
at such a time. Yours is true kindness,”’ and 
she turned away, and put her handkerchief to 
her eyes. After a pause, she said: 

“You have heard from your uncle, perhaps, of 
my father’s losses, nay! his ruin. The furniture, 
however, will pay for our few personal debis, but 
I grieve not being able to meet the dilapidations, 
which will be heavy for this old house. As for 
myself, I shall seek employment, and hope 
in time to liquidate everything.” And Miss 
Gilchrist proudly faced her lover. 

“Kate, I have three hundred pounds lying idle 
at my banker’s; borrow it; you can pay interest, 
if you will.”’ 

*«How can I thank you for your generosity? 
But—oh! no, no—I cannot take it.’’ 

“Then take me with it, Kate, if that will 
reconcile you to it,” and I took her hand firmly, 
which struggled to be free. ‘You know how 
long I have loved you. I came from London, on 
purpose, to say this. Kate, my own Kate, look 
up, speak to me—”’ 

She paused a moment, and then said: ‘It is 
almost too happy; but your uncle, he would never 
forgive me. Oh! Mr. Mordaunt, Alan, it cannot 
be: Do not ask me further.’’ And she sat down, 
pale as death, on the sofa. 

I begged and implored, but to no purpose. 
She shook her head mournfully, she would give 
me‘no hope. Nothing was so abhorrent to her 
feelings, she said, with averted face, as to enter a 
family where she was not welcome. I grew warm, 
almost angry, and blamed her pride. She con- 
fessed she deserved my reproach, but she 
remained unmoved. I railed at my uncle. She 
put her hand on my arm, and said: 

‘Nay, do not speak thus, with him above yet 





not grieve. Forgive me and forget me,’’ and she 
turned her earnest eyes on me, in a last appeal. 

I caught her, for one moment, in my arms, and 

kissed her on the forehead. She yielded for an 
instant, and drew herself away. ‘‘ Faretell,” 
she whispered. In a few moments I was galloping 
down the road. 
\ Thad intended, when I set out, to go to Beechy 
Hall, after leaving the Rectory, so, as at least, to 
keep the ietter, if not the spirit, of my promise 
to my uncle. But I was in no mood now fora 
formal visit. At one moment I blamed Kate, for 
what I cailed her coldness; at another I censured 
myself for doing so. ‘‘ For, after all, she loves 
me.’ I cried. ‘‘That, at least, she could not 
conceal, though she tried hard to do it.” 

A gallop of an hour somewhat calmed my 
éxcited feelings. But I felt that I could not 
meet my uncle at dinner. He would be sure to 
catechise me about Laura. So I turned my 
horse’s head to the village, and alighted at the 
inn, wrote’a note to my relative, pretending to 
telegram for London, and sent it, with the steed, 
to the Park. Then I took the next train to 
London. 

A month passed, during which I heard nothing 
from my uncle, or from Kate. I was surprised 
at. the first, but not at the last. One morning, 
however, I foind two private letters on my 
breakfast table. One was from the Park, and I 
give it first. It was written in my uncle’s 
erabbed, half-indistinct, hand-writing, now more 
crabbed and indistinct than ever. 


«Dear Alan,”’ it began, ‘‘ I thought you would 
like some news from the old place. Miss Beechy 
is to marry young Pettigrew. He is but little 
better than an ass, at least in ordinary affairs; 
but he had sense enough to know where there is 
a fine fortune. Miss Laura seemed quite sur- 
prised, after the poor, dear, rector’s funeral, to 
hear that you set out to call on her, and somehow 
never got there. But sometimes the men who 
think themselves the smartest, are the biggest 
fools. My sister Jane’s boy has been here; he 
is very fond of a country life; and we get on 
admirably. I must close, for I have just hada 
little document altered, and they are waiting to 
witness my signature. Ever, your affectionate 
uncle, C. H. Moszey. 


I threw the missive indignantly into the fire. 
‘‘Let him make his will in favor of John,” I 


unburied. Your uncle is not to blame. You shall ; cried, ‘what do I care? My cousin is a mere 


hear, after awhile, from me, if that will content }lout.”” But I sighed, nevertheless, to think I 
you. I promise you, if ever I am in difficulty, should never see Mosbey Park again; for I was 
to write to you, and trust you asa brother. Do } fond of the dear old place for itself. 
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The other letter was written on black-edged 
mourning paper. The hand-writing was firm, yet 
delicate, and lady-like. The missive ran thus: 


Sup Evpurates, GRAVESEND. 
My Dear Mr. Mordaunt. 


After your kindness to me at Mosbey, 
and my promise to let you know what my plans 
were, you will not be surprised to hear that I am 
going out to India, as governess, to the Hon. Sir 
R. Pryrme’s daughters. We sail in an hour. 
You will soon learn to thank me for sparing us 
the bitterness of saying farewell to one another. 
You carry with you my disinterested affection 
and best wishes for your happiness. A kinder 
fate might have saved me from signing myself, 
your most sincere and sisterly friend, K. G. 


I threw a few things into a valise, while I told 
the clerk of my chambers to callacab. Then I 
said I should be absent for a few days; but did 
not say where I was going; and drove off. 

I reached Gravesend, only to hear that the 
Euphrates had sailed in the night. To my eager 
enquiries, if she would stop anywhere, for later 
mails or passengers, the agent replied that she 
might call at Plymouth, but it was uncertain, it 
would depend on the weather. 

I went down to Plymouth by the next train, 


reaching my destination early in the morning. 
I called, at once, on the ship’s agent there. He 
informed me decisively, but courteously, that 
there was not the slightest chance of the 
Euphrates touching at Plymouth. She had dis- 
charged her pilot at Folkestone, the telegraph 


had just informed him. ‘She is now making 
her way down the channel,’’ he said, “with a 
favorable wind, as you can see for yourself, a stiff 
breeze, in fact.’’ 

What was to be done now? It was certain I 
should not see Kate again. The despair at her 
loss, quite unfitted me for business, at least at 
present; so, after smoking a cigar or two, I 
resolved to go on to Cornwall. ‘I have never 
seen Tintagel, on the Lizard, but here is a good 
chance,’’ I said. 

The little omnibus, that met the train, deposited 
me, with two other passengers, inmates of the 
little village, in an open courtyard of the only inn 
in the locality. It was dusk, and beyond two or 
three squalid cottages, and the cheery radiance 
of the kitchen window before me, I could see 
nothing, save moon and mist. There was not a 
tree, not a bush, not a thing, nor had we passed 
one for the last two miles. Heather, swept by 
the keen breeze, and a vast cloud-curtain, that 





> buried her in their foam. 


entire prospect. I shivered, and went in, glad 
to forget the dismal scene without, in a good 
supper, eaten before a blazing fire. 

I slept well, except that, more than once, as I 
half woke, I heard the surf thunder on the cliffs ; 
and every time I heard it, it seemed to be louder 
than before. “As soon as breakfast was over I 
went down totheshore. There was a magnificent 
sea rolling into the little bay, under a brisk 
south-wester, turgid and swollen on the horizun, 
and breaking here and there into angry foam, 
and growing whiter and whiter as it approached. 
The coast was composed of serpentine rocks, cruel 
and sharp, like wolf’s teeth, where they receded 
from the shore, but split into a hundred jagged, 
reef-like masses, where the sea roared, and 
leaped, and chafed in sheets of surf before me. 
A lurid glare over head, athwart which dirty, 
yellowish cloud-drifts were driven fiercely, and 
then were swallowed up in the wild mist, boded 
but ill, I thought, for mariners who should be 
caught near the iron-bound coast. It was a 
splendid spectacle, with a sort of horrible fascina- 
tion in it, and I remained gazing at it for hours. 
With the old light-house keeper I watched sail 
after sail reach the offing. By nightfall a 
tremendous gale was raging. The wind howled, 
the rain hissed down in torrents, and the scud 
from the surf was sent fiying in white sheets far 
inland. The old salt finally shrugged his shoul- 
ders, wished me good-night, and went in. 

About midnight I was roused by the shouts of 
men running under my windows. I could hear 
their anxious inquiries over the roar of the storm, 
which now raged wilder than ever. The land- 
lord came to the door, knocked hurriedly, and 
said : 

‘« There’s a large ship on the rocks off the Old 
Head, sir. Would you like to see the life-boat 
go out?” 

I did not wait for a second invitation, but 
hurried on my clothes, adding a boating coat to 
it, and @ sou’-wester tick well on my head, which 
I borrowed from the landlord. 

We were almost carried off our feet as we came 
out on the cliffs by the Head. It was an awful 
sight. By the light of a struggling moon, now 
half hid behind the driving clouds, now fighting 
its way out, we beheld, away at sea, lit by a 
couple of blue lights, a large vessel, broadside on 
to the waves, that howled around her, each surge 
striving to out-top its neighbor. You could hear 
them boom and hiss as they flew over, and almost 
Every now and then 
a gun was fired. Every now and then the sea, 
cumbered with topmasts and wreckage, was 


overhangs the cliffs, facing the sea, made up the } wildly lit up for an instant; but only to pass 
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into thicker darkness than ever, as the flash died 
away, and the sullen report reached our ears. 

We ran down the zig-zag path to the cove. 
The life-boat was already being hauled out by her 
men. QOne man, however, was wanting to fill up 
her quota. Perhaps, at any other time, even the 
stirring desire, natural to every true man, in 
such. a crisis, to lend his hand, to peril his life, 
if it may be, would have been insufficient to tempt 
me to volunteer. But to this strong physical 
impulse, was added a sort of despair, a feeling 
that I had little to live for.’ And this was inten- 
sified by a sudden suggestion that, perhaps, Kate 
might, sometime, hear how I had died in the 
attempt to save others. I stepped to the front, 
and offered to take the vacant place. The crew 
hesitated, at first, and seemed disposed to wait 
for their lagging mate. But the storm was 
blowing in more furious gusts than ever. No 
more guns were fired from the ship, the waves 
evidently driving the men below. It was plain 
that not a moment was to be lost. 

“‘T have served in the Oxford crew,”’ I said, 
addressing the coxswain. 

‘Will you obey orders ?’’ he answered, scru- 
tinizing me, critically, from head to foot. 

‘«Yes! and do my best,” I replied. ‘Drown 
with you, if we fail.” 

‘* Hurrah !” cried the crew. 
the jacket and take his place.” 

‘« Now then, easy, lads ; shove her off,”’ shouted 
the coxswain. ‘‘ Now's your time.” 

The willing arms of the crowd pushed us down 
the slips, and ran us out well into the surf, some 
getting knocked down, and all thoroughly 
drenched by the operation. 

‘Bend to it, lads! Stick to your oars, and 
we'll soon reach. her.’’ These were the last 
commands I heard. .\ huge roller swept over 
us, before we could clear the surf, filled the boat 
with water, and half stunned me. 

** Hold hard, mate,’’ said the man who shared 
my bench. ‘‘ We shan’t ship any more.” 

Nor did we, at least for some time. 


‘Let him put on 


The 





his quid and pulled away with supreme indiffer- 
ence. 

‘«What ship is she ?”’ I said to him. 

‘I thought her s.collier at first,” he replied, 
‘‘but Bill tells me it’s the ‘ You-fear-at-ease.’ 
We can’t abide them foreign names. She’s an 
Indiaman.” 

My heart stood still for a moment, the oar 
almost dropped from my nerveless hands, For, 
in this odd name I recognized the Euphrates, 
the ship, as the reader knows, in which Kate had 
sailed. 

But in a moment I rallied, and my strength 
returned, returned augmented ten-fold. Kate in 
danger. The thought lent new might to my arm. 
With clenched teeth, and set face, I pulled at my 
oar, my neighbor looking at me wonderingly. 
‘* You Oxford chaps,’’ he said, ‘‘ after all, have 
the true grit.” 

He had hardly spoken, when I saw a huge 
wave towering above us, on the starboard. 

‘¢ Look out,”’ roared the coxswain. ‘ Hold on 
for your lives.” 

Down came the roaring avalanche, snapping 
two oars, and overturning the boat amid a 
whirlwind of foam. 

It seemed ages before I rose to the surface, for, 
like all the rest, I had been flung from my seat 
and submerged. But I had a fast hold, as the 
others had, on the safety-lines. At last I strug- 
gled up from the confusion of ropes in which I 
was enveloped, seized my oar that still hung by 
its lanyard, took a long breath, and once more 
gave way, with the rest of the crew, the water 
running out of the false bottom of our cork-like 
craft, like hill-torrents after a thunder-storm. 

A few vigorous strokes more brought us up 
with the Euphrates. We ran as close to her, as 
we dared, in the boiling cauldron of surf around 
her. A few sailors were visible on the deck, 
holding fast by the rigging, and on the poop we 
saw several women, whose wails we heard, as sea 
after sea swept over them, every now and then 
carrying off one of their number. I strove in 


difficulty was to keep one’s seat, as the boat shot } vain, however, to recognize Kate among them. 


up some mountain wave, to dive headlong, a 
moment after, in its trough; and then to be 
knocked about in the broken water, before the 
next swell came, and our previous experience 
wes repeated. It was desperate work, too, 


laying hold of the waves with the oar, such was } 
the swiftness with which they flew by, such the 
13 


force with which they beat upon the blade. 
was nearly exhausted, before we had ‘made half 
the distance. But my companion, long habituated 
to such scenes, so different from the comparatively 
smooth water to which I had been used, chewed 


Meantime our coxswain was endeavoring to throw 
a rope aboard, as we lay off and on, but as yet 
unsuccessfully. All the boats, bulwarks, and 
deck lumber had been swept away, and most of 
the crew also apparently. The end was now at 
hand. Three immense rollers, in quick succes- 
sion, came rushing in out of the gloom ahead; 
poised, for a moment, high up, overhanging the 
doomed ship; and then, one after the other, 


broke upon her, ton after ton, in cataracts of 


whirling waters. There was a loud cracking, 


and then, amid the shrieks of the women, the 
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Euphrates heeled ovér, and went all at once to 
pieces. We drew out, as quickly as we could, 
from the confused surges and dangerous proxim- 
ity of the wreckage. It is a marvel to me, 
looking back on that fearful night, how we 
survived. 

We did our best, in this awful whirlpool, to 
save the poor creagures from the wreck. Eight 
men and three children were picked up. Then 
we steered right into the heart of the wreckage, 
and got in two ladies; but neither, alas! was 
Kate. The moon had now come out, and shone 
calmly down on the wild waste of waters, as if 
mocking us and them with its calm, ineffable 
face. Round and round we rowed, in hopes to 
save still one more; but not a soul was seen; 
and at last the coxswain, reluctantly, gave the 
word, ‘‘home.’’ Still unwilling to give up to 
despair, I peered into every trough, and looked 
eagerly for the crest of each wave, in hopes of 
seeing Kate. Ha! what was that? Again the 
moonlight fell on it, as it floated on the water: 
it was Kate’s upturned face, drifting by. In a 
moment, I had dropped my oar, leaped into the 
seething abyss, and with two strokes had gained 
her side, and grasped her long, flowing hair. A 
surge flew over us, buried us, whirled us away. 
But I held fast. I was stunned, smothered, lost 
all consciousness. But still I held fast. 

When the sun was high in the heavens, and 
the sea-gulls were wheeling above the still sullen 
waves that chafed around the Lizard Head, I 
awoke to consciousness. My cork-jacket had 
buoyed me up, and I had been dragged out of 
the water, by the crew, as soon as I rose to the 
surface. I still held fast to Kate, and she was 
saved with me, and was now, in another chamber 
of the inn, I was told, fast recovering her 
strength. . 

I have iittle more to tell. 


Kate’s pride had 
now broken down completely, or rather her 


gratitude quite overcame it. When I urged a 
speedy marriage, now that we had been so 
miraculously reunited, and now that she was 
more than ever alone in the world, she put her 
hand frankly in mine, and said, ‘‘ You saved my 








life, do with me as you will. I have always 
loved you, and I love you now more than ever.” 

Thus it came to pass that we were wedded, in 
a quiet little Cornwall church, with no pomp or 
display, and with only the humble villagers as 
spectators. We were the heroine and hero of the 
hour, with them, however. A carriage was 
waiting, at the church door, to take us to the 
nearest railway station, when, as we came out, @ 
messenger on horseback, rode hastily up, and 
inquired for me. I stepped forward. 

‘*A telegram, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ from London.” 

I opened it, wondering what it was, and how 
my locality had been discovered. It was from 
my clerk, and ran as follows: 

‘We have been trying to trace you, ever since 
you left London. We found the cab-driver, who 
took you to Gravesend, and thence traced you to 
the Exeter & Plymouth Express, and from thence 
to the Lizard. A telegram came for you, the 
morning after you left, saying that your uncle 
had just died. He was taken with a fit, at 


‘ . ° ”» 
dinner, and never recovered consciousness. 


‘« He was always kind 
Poor, poor, solitary 


‘* Poor uncle !’’ I said. 
tome. And he died alone. 
man.”’ 

Kate burst into tears. ‘‘ He did not like me,” 
she said, ‘‘at least of late; but I wish I had 
been there, in his last moments.”’ 

We hurried, of course, to Mosbey Park, arriving 
just in time for the funeral. After that mournful 
ceremony, I went back to the house, at the 
lawyer's request, to hear the will read, though, 
after what my uncle had wrote, I expected 
nothing, unless, perhaps, a small legacy. My 
cousin John, I was fully prepared to learn, was 
io be the heir. But in this I was disappointed. 
My uncle, it seems, had never made the threatened 
will; but his letter to me had only been an idle 
threat. I came in for the entire estate. 

I flatter myself, too, that, even if he had lived 
to hear of my marriage to Kate, it would have 
been the same. For surely no one could have 
long resisted her virtues ; she who has been the 
iight of my life, my solace in sorrow, my partner 
in every joy. God bless her! 
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True to the best within, 

Most free from cumB'ring sin, 
To live we do desire, 

Forever reaching higher— 
Yet so unlike are we 

To what we will to be, 

We see our aim from far 

As one would see a star, 


LADD. 


That for this sordid life, 

With dust and mold so rife, 
That e’en ourselves we scoff— 
When we have put it off— 

There is another sphere 

More sure than this, where clear 
May wind our peaceful ways, 
Dear Lord, we give thee praise. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Sue could not easily have been a prettier girl 
than she was; but she might, very easily, have 
been a happier-looking one. There was such 
utter desolation and discontent on her face, and 
it was such a very young face, that its misery 
seemed unnatural. And it was not only her face ; 
but her very figure and posture, told of low 
spirits and inward rebellion. 

She sat upon the hearth-rug, her hand clasping 
her knee, school-girl fashion, her pretty forehead 
wrinkled and frowning at space. Few girls of 
seventeen have borne as sharp an ache in their 
hearts, as it was her lot to bear at this moment; 
but few girls have lived the life Philippa Fairfax 
had. Life had begun for her at a time when most 
children are in the nursery, and it had been a 
life full of hard, and often bitter, experiences. 
And here was an experience more bitter than the 
rest—more stinging—more conclusive to that 
stubborn ache, and worse, still more humiliating 

‘‘T have had a good many things to believe in 
my time,’ she said alone to the empty room 
«And I have taught myself to believe them; but 
somehow I never thought I should have to believe 
this And yet,’’ she added, with sudden sharp- 
ness, ‘‘why didn’t Ithink so! What reason had 
I to have faith in him—or any one like him? 
What real honest good was there about him, that 
I should trust him? There wasn’t any!’’ pas- 
sionately. ‘‘I never respected him, when I loved 
him most. I don’t see what I loved him for. 
There must be something wrong in me, too, or I 
could never have loved him at all. He never 
loved me. I am a weak, shallow, little fool, a 

_week, shallow, sentimental little fool !’’ 

She shook her small, clenched hand, fiercely— 
at her own weakness, and shallowness, and sen- 
timent, it may be supposed, as there was nothing 
else to shake it at. 

‘‘T hate and despise myself,” she cried. ‘I 
hate and despise myself!” And then her childish 
tempest ended on a rush of tears. “Ah!’’ she 
said, her voice dying down into a whisper, almost 
as if she was pitying herself. ‘How unhappy I 
am !"’ 

She had hidden her face in her hands, and her 
tears were dropping fast. 

16) 








But suddenly, there } 


came to her ear, the sound of a latch-key, turned 
in the front door, and then some one entered 
in a hurry, and ran up the staircase, and into 
the room, almost before she had time to spring 
to her feet, and pretend to be looking at something 
on the mantel-piece. 

‘Phil, my dear,” said the new comer. “You 
will have to go down and see that diabolical 
scoundrel, Hibbert. I have just given him the 
slip. Iam afraid he saw me. Tell him I am in 
Paris—anything will do. Nobody manages those 
unmitigated ruffians better than you do, my dear.” 

He passed through the rvom, into the adjoining 
sleeping apartment, giving the girl the gayest 
and most delightful nod possible. Men are not 
usually graceful with a creditor at their heels; 
but the time never was, and never had been, 
when that adorable rascal, Philip Fairfax, was 
unamiable or ungraceful. 

The daughter, in obedience to her father's 
command, went down stairs, and, after an angry 
altercation, on the part of the creditor, finally 
succeeded in getting rid of him. Poor girl! it 
was not the first time, nor the last, that she had 
to play this part. 

When she returned, her father, sitting on the 
most comfortabte chair in the apartment, greeted 
her with a smile 

‘‘ Thanks, my dear,”’ he said amiably. ‘Now, 
will you be so good as to bring me my dressing 
gown and slippers ?”’ 

Phil brought them without a word—a hand- 
some dressing gown and an equally handsome 
pair of slippers, both of which articles she had 
purchased herself, furnishing the sum which 
paid for them out of her own poor little annuity. 
She had worn many a shabby bonnet for the 
sake of this lovable incubus of hers, but luxuries 
were so very becoming, and so absolutely neces- 
sary to him, that it was impossible to begrudge 
any sacrifice made to obtain them. 

Her father drew a cigar out of an embroidered 
case, and lighting it, gave himself up t the en- 
joyment of it. His posture was languid grace 
itself. The small, long-fingered hand, holding 
the weed, was simply an incomparable hand. 
The high-bred face, with its large, tranquil blue 
eyes, was simply incomparable also. He looked 
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like a man who had never done a wrong, or felt 
@ pang, in his life. It is quite certain that he 
had never felt a pang 

Tt has been very fortunate for me, that I 
found you at home, Phil,’’ he remarked. 

‘*] suppose it was,’’ said Phil, dryly. 

The conciseness of the reply, and something in 
the tone of it, attracted Philip Fairfax’s atten- 
tion. His smile died away, and he looked 
tenderly disturbed—so tenderly disturbed that it 
would have been hard to believe that he was not 
the most affectionate and unselfish of fathers. 

“My dear child, you are out of sorts,’’ he 
said. ‘* What is the matter?’ 

‘* Nothing,”’ Phil answered, coloring up to the 
roots of her hair. 
> “Nothing,” he repeated, forgetting his little 
breath of disturbance immediately; and, egotist 
as he was, coming back to himself. ‘Ah! very 
well. By the bye, what is there for dinner?” 

“You will have to go to the restaurant,’’ said 
Phil. ‘There is nothing to-day.” 

“Ah! I shall have to go to the restaurant. 
And you?” 

‘I shall do very well. There is enough for 
me. There is a bit of that cold grouse, and I can 
have coffee—and besides, I am not hungry.” 

‘But that won’t do. If there is not enough 
for me, there is not enough for you. I must send 
you something—though, to be sure, I am terribly 
out of funds ’’—drawing out a limp purse. ‘‘ You 
must have something, you know.” 

He was so earnestly impulsive about it, that 
Phil forgot to be gloomy. She was so fond of 
him, and his charms, that his irresponsible 
amiable readiness always took her by storm. 
She stepped forward, and taking the purse from 
him, closed it, and slipped the band over it with 
an imperious little snap. 

“If you send me anything, I will do as I did 
the last time,”’ she said. ‘I won’t touch it, and 
I will save it for your supper, and sit up until 
you come home to eat it. I am not hungry—in 
the least. And see how strongI am. I am not 
like you. You coughed all last night, Governor, 
darling.”’ 

This odd sounding title was one she had given 
him long ago, in her childhood—almost in her 
babyhood. Nobody knew how she had lighted 
uponit. Her pretty, girlish mother had laughed 
at it, and encouraged her fancy for it. Phil was 
only a fantastic episode to her, sometimes 
amusing, often troublesome; a puppet to be 
dressed and played with when there was money 
in the house, to be neglected and kept behind 
the scenes when funds were low. Certainly she 
was not regarded as a responsibility. Nobody 





controlled her, in fact nobody troubled themselves 
about her, as a rule, though the fortunate acci- 
dent of her beauty won some attention for her 
upon occasions. The men who came to the house 
to play games of chance, and talk nonsense to 
Philip Fairfax’s foolish, exquisitely pretty little 
wife, alternately laughed at and teased the child. 
They were boisterously jocose over her precocity, 
and boisterously fond of drawing her out. As to 
Lilias Foirfax herself, without being a fortunate 
woman, she was still far from being an unhappy 
one. At sixteen, she had run away from a select 
sea-side ‘‘ seminary for young ladies,’ to marry 
a man who was a selfish idler, a gambler, a 
rascal; and to the end of her brief life (she had 
died at twenty-two of consumption) she had never 
been disenchanted. She had adored Philip 
Fairfax with unquestioning simplicity. She had 
lived with him in a debtor’s prison, and begged 
money to obtain his release; she had used all 
her pretty powers with the ill-natured ones, she 
had coaxed, and cried, and smiled. There had 
never been an hour, even at the darkest, when 
she would have left this lonesome scamp for any 
easier life—even for the careless joy of her 
girlhood. She had been pathetically faithful and 
loving, and at last she had died with her head 
upon his arm, and her worn little hand on his 
breast. 

‘«T’ve never been sorry I ran away with you, 
Phil,’’ she had said. ‘‘You have always been 
good to me. I would rather die here than at 
Cousin Emily’s—though she was good enough.”’ 
And Philippa, who had been sitting, round-eyed, 
and not greatly disturbed, on the foot of the bed, 
always remembered how her mother looked, 
when, a few minutes later, she nestled closer to 
the supporting arm and died with a smile on her 
lips. 

There was something else which the girl 
remembered too, and this something else was the 
cough with which the last illness had begun— 
the tiresome, hacking little cough. She remem- 
bered its sound so well, that when she first heard 
it one night in her father’s room, it chilled her 
very heart. She had grown accustomed to the 
knowledge that he was not strong. His physical 
beauty was of a dangerous, perishable order. 
More than once, she had seen an ominous flush 
on his delicate, feminine face, an ominous tremor 
in his fine, fair hands. 

‘*You were coughing all last night, Governor, 
darling,”’ she said, and she said it with an 
anxious pang. 

He smiled the faintest of smiles, and one hold- 
ing a strong but unconscious expression of trouble. 

“Did 1?” he said. ‘Yes, really, I think I 
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did. The fact is, I think, I caught a trifle of , back with a companion—a young man who fol- 
cold, when I crossed the channel, on my way to } lowed her, asif he was quite at home—a youngman 
meet Harker, and—and I don’t seem to get rid } who had a picturesque, dark, aquiline-featured 
of it. But there is no need for anxiety, of } face, and who was so evidently dressed up to, and 
course.’ And yet his rapid glance at Phil seemed ; moulded upon the Philip Fairfax model, that his 
to ask a question secretly. ‘Nothing to be {likeness to him was a kind of marvel, though ° 
anxious about—is there?” he added. the two had no other form of resemblance than 
‘I hope not,’’ Phil answered. ‘But I wish ; the same order of tall, willowy, graceful figure. 
you would stay at home, at night, during this ‘«It is nobody but Ernest,” said Philippa, and 
damp weather.” marched back to her ofd place, with a darkened 
By this time he was regarding her with actual } face. 
restlessness. Ernest laid aside his hat, and took a seat. He 
“My dear child,” he broke forth. ‘ You ; had a cigar in his hand, but he did not lay that 
speak, as if you were not sure, and that is absurd. } aside. Her father’s friends rarely stood on 
I could not stay at home, you know. How could ; ceremony with Phil—particularly, such friends 
I? And then what possible reason could there } as Ernest. 
be—Faith! Phil, my dear,” breaking off, and; «I have some news for you,” was the new- 
rising with a short, light laugh, ‘‘you almost ; comer’s first remark. 
make me uncomfortable. Cons—— That sort of; «+ Good, bad, orindifferent,’’ questioned Fairfax. 
thing is a special horror of mine. Your mother, ‘Bad,’ was the answer. ‘‘ Mrs. Dorothy 
you know—Poor Lilias! Poor girl! Oswald has announced her intention of leaving 
To Phil it seemed as if he was seized with a } her possessions to Wilfred Carnegie.” 
sudden, momentary fear, and did not like togive} Phil turned round with flashing eyes and 
the matter even a passing thought. Was he } clenched hand. 
afraid? She knew that death and pain always “It's ashame!’ she cried. ‘It’s a burning 
unnerved him—did he feel terror at the mere } shame!’’ 
fancy of their possible approach? She could not The young man smiled at her, as if he had been 
help wondering, and feeling uncomfortable her- ; used to smiling at her all her life. 
self. And then she wished to reassure him. “Yes, it’s a shame,” he said. ‘‘ But I am not 
“The medicine you want, Governor, ” she said, } Mrs, Dorothy Oswald, after all. I am not going 
‘is money.” to leave my money to Mr. Wilfred Carnegie.” 
“It is medicine a good many of us want,” he} Phil shrugged her shoulders, and turned her 
put in. back upon him. She was not prone to ceremony 
“Yes, but you want it more than the rest of us. } either. 
If you had money, and rest, sed luxury, and— ‘When did you hear it ?’”’ Fairfax asked. 
well, the rest of it, you would be well enough—{ «Qnly this morning. There seems—” sar- 
I think.” donically, ‘*to be a sort of fascination about this 
‘Tam sure,’’ he answered, ‘‘I should like to try } Mr. Wilfred Carnegie. I rather fancy he is 
it, Phil.” And he half sighed, half smiled again. } what one might call a ‘nice’ young man. Old 
Phil nodded. ladies invariably become enamored cf him, and 
‘So should 1.’’ But her sigh was not half a } I have even heard of young ladies who were not 
one. ‘If old Miss Emily Roscoe had left me her utterly free from the same amiable weakness. 





money,’’ she said, after a pause, ‘‘ how nice it} Mrs. Oswald met him by accident—had never 
would have been.” given him a thought before—only knew him as a 
‘Ah! if,” said Fairfax. “ But she never for- } thirty-second cousin to whom Miss Roscoe had 
gave your mother, and so Wilfred Carnegie got it.’’ { left money—but she had not known him six 
‘And we have only one poor straw left to} months, before she began to meditate upon the 
cling to.” Phil proceeded: “If old Mrs. } discreetness of leaving him her fortune, instead 
Oswald would die—but she wont.” of building lunatic asylums with it, or letting it 
‘IT am afraid not,” said Fairfax, with perfect ; drift into the hands of disreputable relatives. 


composure and earnestness, ; She says he will use it to some good purpose, and 
“Phil, is not that the door bell? You had} she can trust him with it. Being the young 
better go, perhaps.’’ en he is, it appears he did not want it, and 
requested, as a special favor, that she would give 

CHAPTER II. it to somebody else. But she prudently resisted 

Part went out obediently. But it was not ; his importunities, and sent for her lawyer, and 
another creditor. In a short time, she came made it over to him, with all due form and 
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ceremony; and there the matter stands. 


They ; 


face dark and scornful. Her moods were never 


are such friends, I hear, that he has consented } well regulated, and just now she was full of 


to take up his abode in her household, since he 
has no family of his own.”’ 

‘He lives with her?’’ interposed Phil. 

“So report says. What a delightful thing it 
must be to stand in the shoes of Mr. Wilfred 
Carnegie !’’ 

Fairfax shrugged his shoulders. 

“Our straw has floated past us on the current, 
yon see,” he said to Phil. ‘And it was the last 
straw, too."’ 

But he was not very much disturbed, disastrous 
as the affair might seem. It was not his habit 
to allow anything to shake his composure to any 
very great extent. It must be confessed that he 
had not relied much on Mrs. Dorothy Oswald. His 
wife’s relations did not regard him with un- 
qualified admiration. Some of them even went 
s0 far as to apply certain hard names to him. 

But Philippa’s mood was not a resigned one 
by any means. She was more intense and less 
tranquil. She had never seen Mr. Wilfred 


Carnegie, but her feeling for him had always 
been one of dislike, and now it amounted almost 
to detestation. 

While her father and his companion talked, 


she remained silent. 
to have been able to shut her ears to the sound 
of the young man’s sweet, rapid tones. There 
had been a time when she had been well content 
to listen, but that day was over. If she disliked 
Mr. Wilfred Carnegie, whom she had never seen, 
she despised Mr. Ernest Duval, whom she had 
seen too often for her own peace of mind, and 
her contempt was not as unreasonable as her 
dislike. 

“You were at the Farquhars, last night,’’ her 
father was saying. 

“Yes,’’? was the answer. 

“And Miss Farquhar—?” 

Duval waved his hand a little emphatically. 
“Isobel ?”’ he said. ‘Oh! yes, of course. Well, 
matters are very much as usual.” 

“ But the climax will come,’’ returned Fairfax. 

Duval smiled a peculiar, quiet, irritating smile. 

“I think so. Isobel is the girl who believes.”’ 

“Ah!” said Fairfax. ‘You are a fortunate 
fellow.”. 

He left the room, shortly afterwards. He had 
an unpleasant letter to write, and wanted to have 
it off his hands. 

“When I have finished it, we will go out, 
together,” he said to Ernest. 

After the door closed behind him, there was a 
silence. Philippa leaned against the back of her 
chair, her hands clasped behind her head, her 


She would have been glad | 





intense wrath and contempt. She looked at her 
companion, from under her dropped lashes, and 
her glance was in a small way quite withering. 

‘You say Miss Farquhar is the girl who 
believes,’”’ she said. ‘Does she believe you ?”’ 

‘¢ She has led me to infer,”’ he answered, ‘that 
such is the extent of her weakness. At any rate, 
she believes in mea shade more than you do.” 

«It would be very easy,’’ broke forth the 
impetuous little Tartar ; ‘it would be very easy 
for her to believe in you a thousand—a million 
times more than I do.” 

“Ah!” said Ernest, ‘‘that means you do not 
believe in me at all—which is cruel.’ 

‘‘You never had yourself any beliefs,” hotly 
answered the girl. ‘‘You were never innocent 
enough to have them. And it is you who do all 
the harm. It is only such people as you that 
are safe.” 

His soft, well-sounding voice broke in upon 
her, as he rose carelessly from his chair. 

‘* Have I ever done you any harm ?’’ he asked 
her, looking down into her poor, little, passionate 
face. 

He used the last fragments of his power over 
her so well, and he was so near to her, that she 
trembled, and sudden, emotional tears rushed to 
her eyes. It was a final throe; but she beat it 
back, notwithstanding. 

**Yes,”’ she said. ‘I thought I had learned 
to despise you as much as 1 could; but you have 
taught me to despise you more.”’ 

‘““My dear Phil’’—he began, with almost 
insolent serenity. 

She drew back from him, with a half shudder, 
and her tears ran over. 

“I am thinking of Isobel Farquhar,’ she 
cried. ‘She is a girl, too, and—and I despise 
you more for her sake.” 

Singularly enough, he had the grace, to color, 
faintly. 

‘*You think that, in marrying her, I am not 
making love match.” 

**Love?’’ exclaimed Phil. 
should even speak of it ! 
it means.” 

‘* Perhaps I have my own translation of it,”’ he 
answered. ‘I think I must have. For my way 
—I have been more deeply in love with you, than 
with any other woman.” 

The tears were dried that instant. Phil 
regarded him with eyes steady and bitter. She 
was not a sentimental little fool, though she had 
called herself one. 

‘* Have you outlived it?’’ sheasked. ‘I hope 


“It is not you who 
You do not know what 
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did. The fact is, I think, I caught a trifle of 
cold, when I crossed the channel, on my way to 
meet Harker, and—and I don’t seem to get rid 
of it. But there is no need for anxiety, of 
course.”’ And yet his rapid glance at Phil seemed 
to ask a question secretly. ‘Nothing to be 
anxious about—is there?” he added. 

**I hope not,’’ Phil answered. ‘But 1 wish 
you would stay at home, at night, during this 
damp weather.” 

By this time he was regarding her with actual 
restlessness. 

‘*My dear child,’ he broke forth. ‘You 
speak, as if you were not sure, and that is absurd. 
I could not stay at home, you know. How could 
I? And then what possible reason could there 
be—Faith! Phil, my dear,” breaking off, and 
rising with a short, light laugh, ‘‘you almost 
make me uncomfortable. Cons—— That sort of 
thing is a special horror of mine. Your mother, 
you know—Poor Lilias! Poor girl! 

To Phil it seemed as if he was seized with a 
sudden, momentary fear, and did not like to give 
the matter even a passing thought. Was he 
afraid? She knew that death and pain always 
unnervel him—did he feel terror at the mere 
fancy of their possible approach? She could not 


help wondering, and feeling uncomfortable her- 


self. And then she wished to reassure him. 

“The medicine you want, Governor, ’’ she said, 
‘ig money.”’ 

‘It is medicine a good many of us want,” he 
put in. 

“Yes, but you want it more than the rest of us. 
If you had money, and rest, and luxury, and— 
well, the rest of it, you would be well enough— 
I think.” 

‘Tam sure,’’ he answered, ‘‘ I should like to try 
it, Phil.’ And he half sighed, half smiled again. 

Phil nodded. 

**So should I.” But her sigh was not half a 
one. ‘If old Miss Emily Roscoe had left me her 
money,’’ she said, after a pause, ‘‘ how nice it 
would have been.” 

‘Ah! if,’ said Fairfax. ‘ But she never for- 
gave your mother, and so Wilfred Carnegie got it.’’ 

‘*And we have only one poor straw left to 
cling to.” Phil proceeded: “If old Mrs. 
Oswald would die—but she wont.” 

‘‘T am afraid not,’’ said Fairfax, with perfect 
composure and earnestness. 


“Phil, is not that the door bell? You had} she can trust him with it. 


better go, perhaps.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 








back with a companion—a young man who fol- 
lowed her, asif he was quite at home—a youngman 
who had a picturesque, dark, aquiline-featured 
face, and who was so evidently dressed up to, and 
moulded upon the Philip Fairfax model, that his 
likeness to him was a kind of marvel, though ° 
the two had no other form of resemblance than 
the same order of tall, willowy, graceful figure. 

«It is nobody but Ernest,”’ said Philippa, and 
marched back to her oid place, with a darkened 
face. 

Ernest laid aside his hat, and took a seat. He 
had a cigar in his hand, but he did not lay that 
aside. Her father’s friends rarely stood on 
ceremony with Phil—particularly, such friends 
as Ernest. 

“I have some news for you,’ 
comer’s first remark. 

‘* Good, bad, orindifferent,’’ questioned Fairfax. 

‘‘Bad,’’ was the answer. ‘Mrs. Dorothy 
Oswald has announced her intention of leaving 
her possessions to Wilfred Carnegie.” 

Phil turned round with flashing eyes and 
clenched hand. 

“It's a shame!’’ she cried. 
shame !’’ 

The young man smiled at her, as if he had been 
used to smiling at her all her life. 

“Yes, it’s a shame,’’ he said. ‘‘ But I am not 
Mrs. Dorothy Oswald, after all. I am not going 
to leave my money to Mr. Wilfred Carnegie.” 

Phil shrugged her shoulders, and turned her 
back upon him. She was not prone to ceremony 
either. 

‘«When did you hear it ?’”’ Fairfax asked. 

‘Only this morning. There seems—’’ sar- 
donically, ‘‘to be a sort of fascination about this 
Mr. Wilfred Carnegie. I rather fancy he is 
what one might call a ‘nice’ young man. Old 
ladies invariably become enamored cf him, and 
I have even heard of young ladies who were not 
utterly free from the same amiable weakness. 
Mrs. Oswald met him by accident—had never 
given him a thought before—only knew him as 4 
thirty-second cousin to whom Miss Roscoe had 
left money—but she had not known him six 
months, before she began to meditate upon the 
discreetness of leaving him her fortune, instead 
of building lunatic asylums with it, or letting it 
drift into the hands of disreputable relatives 
She says he will use it to some good purpose, and 
Being the young 
man he is, it appears he did not want it, and 
requested, as a special favor, that she would give 
it to somebody else. But she prudently resisted 


was the new- 


“Ts a burning 


Pui went out obediently. But it was not ; his importunities, and sent for her lawyer, and 


another creditor. 


In a short time, she came made it over to him, with all due form and 
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ceremony; and there the matter stands. 


They ; 


face dark and scornful. Her moods were never 


are such friends, I hear, that he has consented } well regulated, and just now she was full of 


to take up his abode in her household, since he 
has no family of his own.”’ 

«He lives with her?’ interposed Phil. 

So report says. What a delightful thing it 
must be to stand in the shoes of Mr. Wilfred 
Carnegie !’’ 

Fairfax shrugged his shoulders. 

“Our straw has floated past us on the current, 
you see,” he said to Phil. ‘And it was the last 
straw, too."’ 

But he was not very much disturbed, disastrous 
as the affair might seem. It was not his habit 
to allow anything to shake his composure to any 
very great extent. It must be confessed that he 
had not relied much on Mrs. Dorothy Oswald. His 
wife’s relations did not regard him with un- 
qualified admiration. Some of them even went 
so far as to apply certain hard names to him. 

But Philippa’s mood was not a resigned one 
by any means. She was more intense and less 
tranquil. She had never seen Mr. Wilfred 


Carnegie, but her feeling for him had always 
been one of dislike, and now it amounted almost 
to detestation. 

While her father and his companion talked, 


she remained silent. 
to have been able to shut her ears to the sound 
of the young man’s sweet, rapid tones. There 
had been a time when she had been well content 
to listen, but that day was over. If she disliked 
Mr. Wilfred Carnegie, whom she had never seen, 
she despised Mr. Ernest Duval, whom she had 
seen too often for her own peace of mind, and 
her contempt was not as unreasonable as her 
dislike. 

“You were at the Farquhars, last night,’’ her 
father was saying. 

“Yes,’’ was the answer. 

“And Miss Farquhar—?” 

Duval waved his hand a little emphatically. 
“Tsobel?’”’ he said. ‘Oh! yes, of course. Well, 
matters are very much as usual.” 

‘ But the climax will come,”’ returned Fairfax. 

Duval smiled a peculiar, quiet, irritating smile. 

“I think so. Isobel is the girl who believes.”’ 

“Ah!” said Fairfax. ‘You are a fortunate 
fellow.”. 

He left the room, shortly afterwards. He had 
an unpleasant letter to write, and wanted to have 
it off his hands. 

“When I have finished it, we will go out, 
together,’’ he said to Ernest. 

After the door closed behind him, there was a 
silence. Philippa leaned against the back of her 
chair, her hands clasped behind her head, her 


She would have been glad | 





intense wrath and contempt. She looked at her 
companion, from under her dropped lashes, and 
her glance was in a small way quite withering. 

“You say Miss Farquhar is the girl who 
believes,’’ she said. ‘‘Does she believe you ?’’ 

‘¢ She has led me to infer,’’ he answered, ‘that 
such is the extent of her weakness. At any rate, 
she believes in mea shade more than you do.” 

*‘It would be very easy,’’ broke forth the 
impetuous little Tartar; ‘it would be very easy 
for her to believe in you a th d—a milli 
times more than I do.” 

“Ah!” said Ernest, ‘“‘that means you do not 
believe in me at all—which is cruel.” 

‘‘You never had yourself any beliefs,” hotly 
answered the girl. ‘You were never innocent 
enough to have them. And it is you who do all 
the harm. It is only such people as you that 
are safe.” 

His soft, well-sounding voice broke in upon 
her, as he rose carelessly from his chair. 

‘¢ Have I ever done you any harm ?’’ he asked 
her, looking down into her poor, little, passionate 
face. 

He used the last fragments of his power over 
her so well, and he was so near to her, that she 
trembled, and sudden, emotional tears rushed to 
her eyes. It was a final throe; but she beat it 
back, notwithstanding. 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘I thought I had learned 
to despise you as much as I could; but you have 
taught me to despise you more.”’ 

‘“*My dear Phil’’—he began, with almost 
insolent serenity. 

She drew back from him, with a half shudder, 
and her tears ran over. 

“JT am thinking of Isobel Farquhar,’’ she 
cried. ‘She is a girl, too, and—and I despise 
you more for her sake.” 

Singularly enough, he had the grace, to color, 
faintly. 

‘*You think that, in marrying her, I am not 
making a love match.” 

*«Love?’’ exclaimed Phil. 
should even speak of it ! 
it means.” 

‘* Perhaps I have my own translation of it,”’ he 
answered. ‘I think I must have. For my way 
—I have been more deeply in love with you, than 
with any other woman.” 

The tears were dried that instant. Phil 
regarded him with eyes steady and bitter. She 
was not a sentimental little fool, though she had 
called herself one. 

‘* Have you outlived it?’’ sheasked. ‘I hope 





“It is not you who 
You do not know what 
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you have. Don’t you know better than to talk 
than kind of nonsense to me—now.”’ 

He was so far a selfish, utterly unprincipled 
scamp, that her very spirit piqued him into being 
more daring. 

“No, I do not,” hesaid toher: ‘And it’s so, 
because I have not outlived it even, though I am 
going to marry Isobel Farquhar.’ 

He bent forward, as if he would have touched 
her caressingly, but on this he ventured too much. 
Phil stopped him, with a voice clear and ringing, 
notwithstanding its low, tense pitch. 

‘If you so much as touch my hand,” she said, 
«I will call my father. I have done with you 
forever and ever.”’ 

‘‘ Forever and ever ?’’ he echoed. 

** Forever and ever.” 

« Amen,’’ he said, shrugging his shoulders, and 
went back to his chair. 

He had sot counted upon this, somehow. In 
one respect he had not spoken falsely. As faras 
it was possible for him to love a woman, he had 
loved Phil. Her unusual type of beauty, her 
pure and high spirit, even the very impetuousness 
of her temper, had held attractions for him. If 
he could have afforded to indulge in luxurious 
whims, he could have made up his mind to marry 


her, and there was no other woman whom he had q 


ever so far honored. As it was, he had exerted 
himself to his utmost to wm her heart, without 
deciding what to do with it after it was won. 
And having won it, he rather regretted the 
necessity of sacrificing it to. Isobel Farquhar. 
Phil had heen a figure in his everyday life for 
years. Asa spoiled scape grace lad, he had been 
a disciple of her fathers, and he had matured 
into something very much worse, under the same 
praiseworthy tuition. He had squandered his 
small patrimony, and earned an unenyiable 
reputation, and at last had turned to the final 
resort of making a good marriage. Then he had 
met Isobel Farquhar, who was a Scotch heiress, 
without unpleasant parental incumbrances, and 
who had beauty and generous faith enough to 
have touched a better man’s heart... And the end 
of it was, that he was to marry Isobel Farquhar; 
and Phil, with her hot temper, and dash, and 
lovable oddities, was to be sacrificed. 

He tried to feel as sardonic as usual, but the 
preity, scornful face, resting against the chair 
back, disturbed and annoyed him. It was so 
evident, that she had ‘done with him” in very 
truth. Miss Farquhar had eyes like wild 
hyacinths, and the 4 fair” hair of most fair 
Scotch women; Phil’s eyes were the tawny 
brown, that one sometimes sees with dense, black 
lashes and hair—a tint far more tawny than 











brown, they were such eyes as one may well 
remember a lifetime, after having seen them. 
Phil was not the typical woman of any country, 
she had an obstinate, rare type of her own. As 
she sat in the old creaking chair, it became a 
kind of shabby throne. Her exquisite little chin 
was thrown up, her eyes looked as black as their 
lashes, her cheeks were warm with color. Not- 
withstanding his selfish worldliness, the man who 
had given her up, found her beautiful, tantalizing, 
vexatious. R 

But he knew better than to speak to her again. 
During the few minutes which elapsed before 
Fairfax returned to the room, each remained 
silent. 

When both the men were ready to go out, 
Ernest gave Phil a farewell glance—a stealthily 
questioning one. He rather hoped that she 
would have the grace to relent. 

‘** Good-bye,”’ he said. 

She did not flinch, however. She raised her 
eyes to his without even a momentary hesitation. 

**Good-bye,’’ she answered. 

She knew that it was a sort of absolute fare- 
well, but she did not hold out her hand, though 
he made a slight gesture as if he would have ex- 
tended his. 

**Good-bye,’’ she repeated, coolly. So he 
was obliged to turn on his heel, biting his lip, 
and follow her father out of the room. And that 
was the last of him. 


CHAPTER III. 
THREE months later, there came, a fine morn- 
ing, Upon which father and daughter sat at 
breakfast together, in a mood not altogether un- 
tinged with excitement. Philip Fairfax appeared 
to his greatest advantage. Phil’s wretched little 
savings had once more enabled him to make an 
elaborate and truly artistic toilet. Upon this 
occasion, in fact, he wore a “ wedding garment.” 
He was prepared to share in the festivities at- 
tendant upon the marriage of his friend, Mr. 
Ernest Duval. All at once, however, a sharp, 
unpleasant cough interrupted him. : 

Phil glanced at him anxiously. The ominous 
flush was on his cheeks; his eyes were too ex- 
quisitely bright and clear; his hands too frail, 
and fair, and tremulous. 

‘You are not well, Governor,”’ 


said Phil; 
‘‘ Your cough is troubling you again.” 

«‘It always troubles me of late,’’ he said. 
is odd how it sticks to me—even though it is such 
a trifling affair.’’ 

“I have been thinking,’’ he said, shortly 
afterwards, and he smiled more sweetly than 


“lt 


ever, as he said it. ‘I have been thinking that 
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it is a pity we do not know Mr. Wilfred 
Carnegie.”’ 

Phil's heart gave a sudden, hard beat; but 
her face told no tales. 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Why;” lightly. ‘* Well, my dear, because— 
of course you have lived long enough to be con- 
scious of the fact, even without my reminding 
you of it—because you are such a very pretty 
and interesting young person.” 

She did not smile back at him. She was almost 
sternly grave as she met his eyes, and said : 

“You have seen Miss Farquhar. Am I hand- 
somer than Miss Farquhar ?”’ 

You are ten times—twenty times handsomer,"’ 
he replied, with a certain tinge of seriousness. 
“And yet Miss Farquhar is a handsome woman. 
She is handsome as fifty other women are. You 
are—yourself.’’ 

Philippa finished her breakfast in silence, and 
Fairfax had time enough to half forget what they 
had spoken of ; but after they had risen from the 
table, and he was making preparations to leave 
the house, she returned to the subject, unexpect- 
edly. 

“He must have a great deal of money,’’ she 
said; and then, seeing that her father did not 
“1 


quite understand her meaning, she added : 
mean Mr. Wilfred Carnegie.”’ 

Fairfax Shrugged his shoulders. 

“The Roscoe money was a pleasant little matter 


in itself,’ he remarked. ‘And then comes this 
Oswald affair—and he had money of his own."’ 

“Tt is a shame,” said Phil, just as she had 
said it before. 

“Suppose,’ said Fairfax, ‘that you go and 
tell him so, and persuade him to relinquish his 
right to half of it, at least. As I have said, you 
are the sort of young person to succeed.”’ 

He spoke lightly still, but the next instant he 
gave her a rapid side-glance. She was twisting 
her fingers together nervously, and looking down. 

He put out his hand and patted her shoulder, 
laughing. 

“Think over it,” he said. ‘‘I must go. Good 
morning, my dear.’’ 

When he had gone, Phil did not move for some 
minutes. A dark flush had risen to her cheek, 
and her eyes were at their blackest. 

“T have heard of people being tempted to do 
such things,”’ she said, at length. ‘Am I being 
tempted? Is this a real temptation? Or am I 
only so far hardened that I do not much care ?’’ 

After a while, she went into her own room, 
and began to dress to go out. She was going to 
see Isobel Farquhar’s marriage, too; but this 
was her own secret. Her father had been 








invited because the family knew nothing of him, 
but that he was a friend of Duval’s, and a won- 
der of thorough-breeding and good taste. “A 
Bucleuex-~Fairfax, I have no doubt, my dear,’’ 
Isobel’s guardian had said. ‘‘ Really a charming 
fellow.’’ But of Phil they had not even heard, 
and so if she would see her false lover play his 
part, Phil must creep into a darkgorner of the 
old church of St. Androsius, and watch from 
afar off. 

And this was what she intended to do. She 
had a bitter wish to see the worst, and suffer as 
much as she could. ' It would be the sooner over, 
she told herself. She wanted to despise him to 
the utmost. : 

She found her dark corner in the crowded 
church—a shadowy nook not far from the en- 
trance, where she could see without being 
observed. And there she seated herself and 
waited. But it was not necessary to wait long. 
A merry clangor of bells rang out from the tower, 
and an expectant rustle made itself observable 
among the audience. ‘‘ They are coming,’’ Phil 
heard people saying, and drew back into the 
shadow. 

It was a little hard to see them all pass her, 
on the stream of sunlight the open door let in. 
The glow of color and flash of jewels dazzled her 
eyes. And there was her father, with a majestic, 
slow-moving matron, in purple, on hisarm! And 
there was Miss Farquhar with her guardian! 
And Miss Farquhar was so fair and winning a 
creature, and looked so innocently happy, and 
girlishly pink and white under her lace veil, that 
Phil felt more bitter than ever, and clenched her 
small, gloved hand. 

‘It will be worse for her than it was for me,” 
she said, inwardly. ‘‘She does not know the 
world at all. And he has injured her beyond 
reparation—he has married her.'’ She sat and 
watched until the end—until the ceremony was 
over, and everybody had passed her again, and 
tite carriages had rolled away, and even until the 
lookers-on had dispersed. Then she came out of 
her pen, and went into the churchyard. It was 
empty, save for a dirty old sexton, who was 
digging a grave, and grumbling to himself the 
while. 

Phil drew off her glove, and held her hand in 
the sunlight. There was a little amethyst ring 
on her smallest finger—it was a ring Duval had 
given her, when she was a child of eight years 
old, and she had worn it faithfully until she 
heard the whole truth about Isobel Farquhar, 
She pulled it off now, and held it for a few 
seconds, and then flung it far from her among 
the graves. It fell at some distance and rolled 
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away, until it stopped against the mound of fresh 
earth, and the sexton’s next spadeful was thrown 
upon it, and hid it from sight. 

‘* They will bury it, to-morrow,’’ said Phil, an 
obstinate lump rising in her throat. 
they could bury all the rest with it.’’ 

And then she turned away and went home. 


“T wish 


CHAPTER IV. 

Durina her absence, some one had been 
up-stairs, and laid a letter upon the table; 
and this letter was the first thing she saw, 
when she entered the room. She walked over 
to it idly, and looked at the envelope. It was 
directed to her, but in a hand she was not 
familiar with. 

She tore it open, full of curiosity, and turned 
to the signature. 

‘* Believe me, my dear Philippa,’’ she read ; 
‘« Yours most sincerely, Dorothy Oswald.” 

Something—almost like a chill, fell upon her. 
Why had Mrs. Dorothy Oswald written to her— 
of all people in the world ? 

She did not stop to take off her hat. She 
carried the letter to the fire, and stood there to 
read it; and when she had finished reading it, 
she let the hand that held it fall at her side. 

‘I wish it hadn't come,’’ she said. I wish 
she had never heard of me.”’ 

For Mrs. Dorothy Oswald had written, asking 
her to come to Brackencleugh, and give her an 
opportunity of learning to know her young kins- 
woman. 

“IT am fond of young people,” she wrote, 
‘‘and blame myself for knowing so little of you. 
My young kinsman, Mr. Wilfred Carnegie, is 
with me now, and makes the old place so much 
brighter by his presence in it, that I find myself 
anxious for more youth still.’’ 

It was late when Fairfax came in, that night; 
but Phil had not gone to bed. She was waiting 
for him; and Mrs. Dorothy Oswald's letter lay 
upon the table. 

If he had looked his best in the morning, 
Fairfax looked his worst now. He was haggard 
and worn, his eyes were hollow, his skin quite 
deathly in its waxen pallor. 

“‘T am very tired, Phil,’ he said, throwing 
himself into a chair. ‘‘ Fearfully tired!” 

Then he saw the letter. ‘Is it a dun?’ he 
said. ‘Who is it?” 

Phil picked it up, and opened it for him. 

‘‘It is not a dun, Governor,” she said. “It 
is an invitation from Brackencleugh—from Mrs, 
Dorothy Oswald.’ 

He started, and held out his hand for it, quite 


eagerly. 





‘‘From Mrs. Dorothy Oswald,’’ he repeated, 
after her. 

Phil watched him, rather curiously, as he 
read the letter, and was plainly excited, and his 
face flushed. When he had finished, he looked 
up, with a smile. 

** You are very lucky,’’ he said. 

‘Lucky!’ Phil answered, somewhat con- 
strainedly. ‘Why?’ 

‘« For a variety of reasons,”’ he replied. “You 
are young—you are handsome—you are invited 
to Brackencleugh—you are to share its hospitali- 
ties with Mr. Wilfred Carnegie.” 

Phil colored hotly. She had not expected he 
would say quite as much as this. 

“I do not think I shall go,’’ she faltered. 
don’t want to go. I would rather stay here."’ 
He shrugged his shoulders, impatiently. 

‘That is foolish,’ he said. ‘« And you are not 
often foolish.’’ 

‘* You think I ought to go?”’ 

The fit of coughing, which attacked him just 
at that moment, prevented his answering her at 
once; but when he could speak, his reply was a 
very decided one. 

“*You must go,” he said. ‘‘The last straw has 
been whirled towards you again on the current, 
and it must not pass you this time.’’ 

But Phil scarcely heard him. She was looking 
at the white handkerchief, he had held to his lips, 
the moment before. 

‘*Governor!"’ she cried, with sharp dread in 
her voice: ‘‘ What is that stain upon your hand- 
kerchief?”’ 

He was leaning back in his chair, breathless, 
and shaken with his unavoidable exertion ; but 
he managed to give her one of the smiles he was 
always so ready with. 

“It is blood, my dear,” he said. ‘Only a 
little—but blood, nevertheless. And it is not the 
first time, either.’’ 

The girl burst into tears, and flung herself 
down upon her knees, beside him. 

«‘ And you want me to go away and leave you,” 
she exclaimed. ‘Oh, Governor, darling, it isn't 
fair ?” 

His answer struck her to the heart. 

‘* You must go for my sake as well as your own, 
Phil. 1am beginning to find out that my day is 
over.”’ 

She looked up at him, in sudden horror. 

“Over! she said. ‘Over! You mean to 
say—’”’ 

“I mean to say that I must give up,” he 
returned. ‘I mean that I—that I think—that I 
know I am a dying man,” and he turned paler as 
he said it. 


«T 
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**My strength has failed me,’’ he went on, 
after a pause. ‘I have been obliged to give up 
play of late, because my hand is unsteady, and 
my nerves are unstrung. I am becoming weak 
and useless. I can do nothing. Yes! I have 
given up. Duval’s wedding has been my last 
festivity, Phil, my dear.” 

He laid his hand upon her hair. She had 
hidden her face upon her arm, which rested on 
his knee, and she was weeping passionately. 

‘If I was a rich man,”’ he continued, ‘‘as rich 
as Mr. Wilfred Carnegie, I might afford to be an 
invalid. I might linger on to the end, in a com- 
fortable, luxurious way; but, as it is—Don’t ery, 
Phil, my dear.”’ 

But she did cry—piteously—tempestuously— 
despairingly. She cried until she was worn out, 
and then she lifted up her pretty, impassioned, 
tear-stained face. 

“Tf you will go to bed, I will write to Mrs. 
Dorothy Oswald. As long as I am at Bracken- 
cleugh, I shall need no money, and—and I am 
going to Brackencleugh.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 
Mrs. Dorotuy Oswap looked up at her young 
kinswoman, with the least possible shade of 
anxiety in her scrutiny. 


“You are not a Roscoe, Philippa,’’ she said. 
“ Are you like your father?” 

Phil, still in her travelling wraps, was seated 
in a large carven chair, opposite to her relative, 
and she saw the anxious expression, and rather 
resented it. 

“No,” she answered. ‘‘Governor—my father, 
is the handsomest man I ever saw—and I have 
seen a great many men.”’ 

“Have you?’’ said Mrs. Dorothy, gravely. 
“Yes, I remember hearing it said that you must 
have seen a great deal of life for one so young.”’ 

Phil laughed bitterly. She wondered who had 
said so, and if Mr. Wilfred Carnegie had heard 
it, too, and if he did not consider it rather an 
unenviable sort of reputation, for 4 girl of nine- 
teen to have. 

Mrs. Dorothy’s next glance had sympathetic 
tenderness in it—almost pity. 

“Tf you have rested sufficiently, I will take 
you to your room myself,’ she said. ‘‘ You must 
be very tired.” 

Phil rose and followed her. She was tired,— 
almost too tired to observe her surroundings. 
Brackencleugh impressed her with a sense of 
antiquity and vastness, It was quite a journey 
from oné énd of a room to the other; the ceilings 

Seemed at an enormous height from. the floor ; 


and there was nothing modern anywhere. 
Vor. LXXII.—9, 





There were cabinets and chairs and mantel-pieces 
of black oak, grotesque in carving; there were 
dingy pictures and massive doors, tall Indian jars 
and innumerable old weapons and pieces of 
armor. 

Mrs. Dorothy led the way up the staircase, in 
silence. Then she passed down a long corridor, 
and opened a door at the end of it. 

“This is your room,”’ she said. ‘TI chose it 
because you can look down from your window 
upon the Loch. Wilfred is so fond of the Loch, 
and I am so fond of it myself, that I could not 
help fancying that you would like it, too.’’ 

When she was alone, Phil went to the window. 
The Loch was’ so near, that she was sure she 
could have flung a pebble into it, from where 
she stood. Hills covered with heather rose up 
beyond it, and there seemed to be bracken and 
rowan trees everywhere. A misty rain was 
falling, and a light gray vapor trailed itself over 
land and water; but even in this discouraging 
mood, outer Brackencleugh pleased her. She 
had never been in Scotland before, and had spent 
the greater part of her life in cities. She was 
accustomed to smoke, and noise, and dinginess 
of all complexions; and the solitariness, and 
silence, were a new experience for her. She 
could imagine, as she leaned upon the broad sill, 
and felt the fresh cool air on her face, that there 
was no London, or Paris, or Vienna, in the world. 
It was not easy to realize any phase of existence, 
so utterly beyond the influence of solitary still- 
ness. 

Everything was so quiet, that a certain faint, 
weird sound, which floated to her from some- 
where indefinite, a short time afterwards, quite 
startled her. She was not prepared for sound of 
any kind, and felt impatient at being disturbed. 
She listened for an instant, and then, when she 
heard it repeated, recognized its nature, and 
shrugged her shoulders. 

**It is some one touching a violin,” she said. 
«‘ And I should think it could be nobody but Mr. 
Wilfred Carnegie. Is Ae a violin playing man, 
I wonder?” ‘ 

Thus she was brought back to Mr. Wilfred 
Carnegie, and earthly things. She closed the 
window, and reminded herself that she must 
dress for dinner. , 

“It’s a bit queer, by the way,’’ she said to 
herself, as she turned to the toilet table; ‘it’s 
a bit queer, that I have never formed even an 
atom of an idea of him. But if he’s a violin- 
playing man, I shall be sure not to like him at 
all—at least, if he is the kind of man who is 
usually an amateur, I always detested amateurs 
of any kind—particularly musical ones. They 
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always bore you so. They are constantly hop- 
ping on one leg—and they never do anything 
but hop; and they are so absurdly satisfied that 
their hopping is better than ordinary people’s 
respectable, sober walking.”’ 

It was rather a gloomy and severe view of the 
matter, but her mood was a misanthropic one. 
She hardly vouchsafed herself a glance, as she 
made her toilet, The result was a mere matter 
of chance, and was only happy because it was 
impossible to destroy the effect of youth, and 
bloom, and unusual beauty. But with all her 
scorn for amateurs, it was not long before she 
found herself stopping, with a ribbon in her 
hand, to listen again. The. sweet, weird tone 
stole up to her again, less «faintly and more 
continuously. There'was no more light touching 
of the strings. The performer had begun to play 
in earnest, and as she heard, it gradually broke 
in upen Phil's mind, that whoever he might be, 
he was very much in earnest indeed, and knew 
what -he was doing. He was playing softly, 


almost dreamily, and he was at some distance, 
but he was playing asino ordinary amateur plays 
—as if every note was » thought, and he was 
moved by a kind of rapt tenderness. 
Philippa open her eyes in wonder. 
‘*Oh!’’ she said, ‘‘ that is altogether a different 


It made 


matter. Nobody suspected him of that.” 

She began to be curious at once, and even 
hastened to finish dressing. 

‘‘T should like to see his. face, when he is 
playing like that,’’ she thought. ‘One would 
be sure to understand him a little.’’ 





It is not improbable that she had some vague 
hope of seeing it, when she went down stairs, 
though certainly she had no definite idea of how 
such an end was to be accomplished. Chance 
favored her, however. Reaching the foot of the 
stairs, she found that the sounds came from the 
room she had, not long before, left to go to her 
own, and a few steps took her to its threshold. 

She stood at the open door, and looked in. 

What she saw was a handsome, charming, 
young fellow, with an air of such freshness, and 
youth, and grace, as was sheerly wonderful. In 
fact, it was almost impossible to find fault with 
him, he had so much of physical beauty and 
rare attractiveness. His figure was light and 
lithe, his dark eyes were almost womanish in 
their softness, the brightness of his face made 
Phil feel asif her own nineteen years had suddenly 
become ninety. 

It was not many moments before he saw her, 
and then he looked brighter than ever. He laid 
down his violin, and came towards her, putting 
up his hand to push aside the few stray locks, 
which had fallen forward, carelessly, upon his 
forehead—a gesture Phil afterwards observed as 
being a habit with him, and, as he advanced, the 
girl looked at him, feeling oddly uneasy, and 
beginning to think that she had made a mistake. 

“It is not—’ she hesitated. ‘‘Itis not Mr. 
Wilfred Carnegie ?” 

He laughed a gay, happy-sounding laugh. 

‘Yes, itis,” hesaid. ‘It is Wilfred Carnegie. 
And why not, Cousin Philippa ?’’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





AD ASTRA. 


BY MBS. 


I forevermore aspire, 
To be lifted higher, higher, 
From the groveling and the groping, 
From the fears that quell all hoping, 
From the sicknesses of souls 
Which this atmosphere controls; 
From the ashes on the fruits of our desire! 


I forevermore aspire, 
With a strong intense desire 
To reach up and grasp the beauty 
Of the starry realms above: 
Te embrace some perfect duty 
Which may harmonize with love. 
For a spark of heavenly flame 
Which may burn around my name, 
And may take away all grossness, 
And all sense or need of shame. 


MARY E. 





NEALY. 


I forevermore aspire, 
Like the upward reaching fire, 
To leave the sodden mould below, 
And, like the trees and flowers, to grow. 
With my face for aye uplifted, 
And my feet no longer drifted, 
Like hulks upon a dark and lonely sea. 
I aspire, mighty Father-God, to Thee. 


I forevermore aspire, 
Heavenly Father, higher, higher, 
Till my soul may rest forever, 
Where Thy fair and lovely river 
Ever flows, ever flows, 
In a calm and sweet repose; 
And where bright and blooming flowers 
Deck the fragrant, restful bowers ; 
And where love, sweet love, 
Finds its perfect home above. 





THE STOLEN NOTE. 


BY MRS. 


CHARLIE Wi1son paused before his wife’s pretty 
writing desk, with a wistful look, taking mental 
note of its contents. 

“One glove—-two soiled envelopes—a watch 
and chain—a tiny handkerchief—a pocket-book 
—a fruit knife—a thimble and an apple.” 

**Poor Kitty !’’ he sighed, ‘‘ she will be care- 
less in spite of all my efforts. I wonder if she 
realizes that these things annoy me? Here is 
her pocket-book with money in it, left for the 
inspection of servants, who should not be tempted, 
and everything but the right thing on this desk. 
She promised me she would be so careful!’ and 





M. A. DENISON. 


faultless taste kept her from lapsing into careless- 
ness, because no one saw her but her husband— 
always happy, and singing round the house, like 
a bird, deferring to his judgment when a point 
had to be decided between them, quick to resent 
an injury, but as prompt to forgive and forget, 
beautiful, helpful and tender, this man, whose 
chief fault consisted in giving the reins to an 
exacting nature, was wise enough to appreciate 
the jewel he had won, though not sufficiently so 
to overlook, or to ignore the little imperfections 
that no eyes saw but his. 

That day, Kitty’s bluff sailor uncle came (o call 


he sighed, as perhaps so methodical a man had { on her, on his way to his ship. 


aright to sigh, over the short comings of the wife 
he loved so dearly. 


‘I declare, Kitty!’’ he said, holding her at 
arm’s length, after bestowing, what he called, 


“‘Charley,’’ sounded a soft, sweet voice, ‘‘O, {a ‘buss’ on. her white forehead—‘ how you are 
there you are! I can’t think where I left my ; improved! I'll forgive Wilsonall the hard things 
pocket-book, and—’’ she followed the direction of } I said against him, when you were married, for 
his sternly-pointed, dexter forefinger, and laughed ; I am sure he must treat you well,” 


and blushed, while she avoided his eye. 
** Dear me, yes, how.careless of me ;’’ she said, 
securing the little brown article—‘‘ now Charley, 


‘*Did you say hard things against Charley, 
uncle ?”’ 
‘*Didn’t I? Called him a prig, a bunch of self 





you know we came home so Jate last night! and { conceit, a walking dictionary, a martinet—I 
I really lost. my, other glove, so this is of no use, } didu’t remember, in fact, half I did say. It 
you know; why should I have cared to put it } always seemed to me that he had a hard, pitiless 
away? O, I know what you mean, you are giving ; way with these—’’ 
me one of your silent lectures, and I need it, ; ‘‘Uncle”—said Kitty, her cheeks crimson, and 
badly enough. There!’’ she had rapidly assigned ; her eyes shining—‘‘I can’t hear such things—I 
things to their proper places—“‘ does that suit my ; am astonished at you—Charley is my husband ;”’ 
fastidious husband. If you knew how hard Ij and she lifted her head with the dignity of an 
have to try, you would not look so serious over ; empress. , 
it. Give me a little time, dear.” ‘¢O, no offense meant, my little lady,’’ was the 

‘* My darling, I wish you would be careful !'’ , laughing reply—‘‘ you are under sailing orders, 
He had opened his arms, and her sweet face was ; now, and I won’t say a word against the captain. 
resting on his shoulder—‘‘ we have been married By the way, how are the Baileys? A man must 
almost. two years, and that pernicious habit seems } ask after his poor relations, I suppose.’ 
as powerful as ever. I know I am fastidious, as ‘*As usual,’ said Kitty, her face growing 
you put it—orderly I ghould,say—and I cannot} grave: ‘‘ Cousin Jack is out of work again; his 
help it, that these things offend my eye. But T } little factory was anything but a success, and 
am sure you will keep trying,” almost ruined them, Poor Sally is sick, and the 

“That I will, Charley,” and the beautiful blue ; eldest girl has had to gointoastore. I run over 
tyes, veiled softly with misty tears, smiled into } there quite often.” 
his, “you shall see now, how hard. See if you ‘And never empty-handed, I'll be bound,” 
have cause to speak to me again, well—say for a; said the gruff sailor, plunging his hand into a 
month.’° capacious pocket. 

‘‘All right, my precious;’’ and a kiss sealed ‘‘Charley is so kind !’’ was the gentle reply. 
the compact. After all, how few faults she had, ‘‘Which means that he allows his little wife to 
this sweet woman, who had given her life into ; dispense of his bounty as she pleases; that's 


his keeping. Always correct in her dress—her ; good of him. Now see here, Kitty, L can’t go 
(125) 
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there, my time is so precious short just now, but 
if you’d just slip that into Sally’s hand—poor 
Sally! what a pretty tender creature she was !|— 
you'll do me a favor; and sav her old uncle sends 
lots of love.” 

“Why, uncle! a fifty dollar bill! how good of 
you! how kind! it will quite set them on their 
feet again, fora time. I'll go over there early 
to-morrow; I would go to-night, but Charley 
went to New York this noon, and I am to stay 
with one of the neighborsto-night. You remem- 
ber my old school guest, Nelly B——. Herlittle 
boy has been dangerously sick, but he is better 
now. O uncle, I do thank you so much in poor 
Sally's name, for this money.” 

‘‘Never mind, child, I only wish I could do 
more. Say to Jack, unlucky fellow that he is, 
I'll try and put him in the way of something 
wie. I come home from my next voyage. And 
no’’ good-bye, I must hurry off. Give me a kiss 
for luck ;’’ and he was gone. 

Kitty ran up to her room, flushed and happy, 
the money in her hand. 

‘<To-morrow early—yes, the very first thing, 
T can just see Sally’s ‘pale cheeks flush when I 
put this bit of paper in her hand. How nice it 
is to carry help to thé’ unfortunate! and how 
kindof unéle Hal—but then, uncle Hal is always 
doing kind things. Let me see, where shall I 
put this money? For the present, there;’’ ‘and 
she placed it on her desk, under a chrystal letter 
weight, which, by increasing the size of the 
printed denomination, made it seem at the same 
time of more value. Alas! how little one can 
foresee the consequences of a trivial act, concern- 
ing which one has no idea as to its moral bearing. 
It was not exactly doing wrong to place the note 

er sight for her gratification, but she only half 
remembered that she had promised her husband, 

» not to leave on the desk for a moment, what did 
not belong there. The door was opened. Kitty 
turned her sunny face to encounter a distortion 
of feature in her Hibernian help, that sent her to 
her feet, with the cry: 

**O Molly, what is it? 

“Its trouble, missis—they've sent to say as 
our little master Dart is took in agonies and can’t 
live from hour to hour;'—and up went Molly’s 
apron, for the beautiful boy was everybody’s pet. 

‘*O Molly, wait—give me my hat and shawl— 
I must go there at once. Poor, poor Nellie! 
And you are going away, to ;’’ for Molly was 
also attired for a walk. . 

“Tt’s my night out, missis, and me mother is 
sick, and I'll be back by ten,’’ replied the’ girl. 

*O, of course — that’s all right, only I was 
thinking about the key. I will give it to you, as 














I shall stay all night with Nellie."’ Then she 
gave particular directions as to the doors and 
windows, going down herself to inspect the 
premises, and see that locks and bolts were all 
right. 

She had quite forgotten the note, in her sudden 
anxiety and sorrow for her friend—and, perhaps, 
if she had thought of it, no suspicion of danger 
would have crossed her mind. As for Molly, 
she might be trusted with thousands. An hour 
after, Mr. Wilson ran up the steps of his house, 
and as no one responded to his ring, he let 
himself in. The gas was burning dimly in the 
hall. Some business had detained him, so that 
he found himself obliged to take the night train, 
and he had come back for important papers, 
which were needed in the matters he was trans- 
acting. He knew that Kitty had intended to 
pass the night at her friend Nellie’s, but O, how 
cheerless looked the pleasant house without her 
beautiful presence. 

He turned up the gas in his wife’s room, and 
glanced at her desk, as usual. Something caught 
his eyes: he drew nearer, and slowly slid the 
bank note from under the heavy paper-weight 

‘« How careless of Kitty, how’ very careless |” 
he muttered, in a vexed-tone; ‘“and that after 
her solemn promise, * Will she never reform 
these habits? I’ ve'a great ‘mind to give the child 
a lesson she won't ‘fotget very soon. I’!l do it 
How in the world she became possessed of a fifty 
dollar note, I can’t imagine,’ unless—ah! her 
uncle Hal has been here: that’s thie séeret. But 
dear, dear, what a thoughtless ‘creature! Yes, 
I'll give her a good scare—she shall just imagine 
it is lost or stolen.” He thrust the’bM in his 
pocket-book, chuckled to himself, 4urnéd the gas 
down, and went away without leaving a line in 
explanation of his return, as he:had at first 
intended. 

Molly let herself in-later. She had ealled at 
the place where Kitty was stopping; learned 
that the baby-boy was dying; had sympathized 
with the sorrowing inmates, but with her mistress 
most of all; ‘crying the eyes out of*her, in the 
way she is,’’ she muttered, as she went to rest 
in blissful uncons¢iousnéss' éf the trouble that 
was brewing. ' 

With the coming ‘dawn, Kitty, chilled and sad, 
her eyes red with weeping, crept back to her 
home, and laid down to snatch an hour of repose. 

The little child was dead. For the first time 
in her life she had seen a human creature die; 
and the sight, with the mother's terrible sorrow, 
and the father’s speechless agony, had unnerved 
her. Even as she slept, the cold white light 
falling on her pallid face, she sobbed pitifaliy in 
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her dreams. Her first thought, on waking, was 
of the {dreary hearthstone, so near; the little 
rigid form that would never again dance into her 
room, all glowing and beautiful ;—her second 
thought, was a kind of self-pitying resolve, that 
she would try to master her own sadness, born 
of such intense sympathy with the dearest friend 
she had, outside of her own family. 

“Tll go over to Sally’s, at once,’’ she said, 
gathering her long braids together, and starting 
for the mirror; but, on the way, her eye fell on 
the table, and she stood still, her arms extended 
above her head, her eyes fixed and staring. The 
bill—it was not there. There stood the paper- 

“weight, in exactly the same place, but no fair 
picture, in green and white, gleamed under its 
chrystal clearness. 

**O, I know [I left it—just how I left it—just 


I'll look everywhere. You see it was not mine ; 
if it had belonged,to me, 1 shouldn't have cared 
so much.” Again, she was up-stairs, searching 
boxes and baskets, and drawers, till she was 
thoroughly exhausted. Molly helped. 

‘¢O it must, it must be stolen !’’ she exclaimed 
at last, bursting into tears. ‘There's no use 
looking; I know where I left it.” 

‘* Then you’d better have me things searchted !’ 
said Molly. 

‘« Molly, you know better, you know I didn’t 
think it was you.” 

“There wasnt nobody but meself here!’ 
said Molly, stolidly—*‘‘ a policeman would be best 
;—beside, which, I wouldn't stay now, no longer, 
$ least ways without searching.”’ 

This threat, which, indeed was not meant to be 
such, put the climax upon poor Kitty's woe. 





how it looked the very last thing before I left the § With one low, heart-breaxing cry, she fell back 
room. Q heaven! poor Sally! O what shall I {in a dead faint. Molly's hands were full then, 
do? where is it? who has stolen it? Could ; and her heart, brimming over with love for Kitty, 
Molly have seen it last night? I'll have a detec- {for whose mother she had sewed many years, 


tive here—but no—dear, good Molly, who has 
been with us so many years! impossible. But 
where is it?’’ She looked slowly, almost like one 
in a trance, about the room. Rats—they never 
could have pulled the bill from under that heavy 
weight. Thieves! there was every safeguard 
against them—and, besides, it was evident that 
no one had been in the room. Everything was 
in exactly the order she had left it. Hastily 
pinning her hair up, she flew down stairs. 
Molly, just setting down a hod of coal, turned at 
the unusual sound, so early in the morning. To 
her astonished ‘‘O missis!’’ Kitty responded 
almost incoherently. 

‘«Molly—I’ve lost fifty dollars—yes, a fifty 
dollar bill! It must have gone last night. 
Could any one have got in? © Molly, what shall 
Ido? I don’t know where to look—and I am 
so miserable! I left it on my writing desk—O I 
am quite sure; it was the last thing I saw as I 
went out of my room.”’ 

Molly stood pressing her thumbs along the 
seams of her coarse apron, staring at her mistress, 
her broad face growing more and more highly 
colored. 

“Indade, missis—it’s very quare; and sorry 
enough am I, ma’am—there’s been no one here 
but me.”’ 

“*O, of course, Molly, I didn’t mean—that is, I 
didn’t think that—that you knew anything about 
it—but it is gone—it surely is gone.” 

“‘Mightn’t you be afther having put it some- 
where away !’’ asked Molly. 

“O Molly, I wish I could think so, but I am 
so sure! I remember so well! But I'll look; 


: at hearing no sound, for the bell had 
5 


** Yes, sir, 
; 
H 


i failed her. She used all the restoratives of 
$ which she was mistress, but to no effect. Stiil, 
i cold, lying hke one,dead, there was no response 
5 free lips or bosom, and the girl became fright- 
g ened, Fortunately, a neighbor came in to learn 
news about the little child's death, and Molly 
thankfully delegated her office to her, while she 
ran to fetch the doctor. 

That day, at sunset, Charley Wilson came home 
quite elated, for his mission to the city had been 
a prosperous one. Heran up the steps, whistling 
an opera air under his breath, and rung the bell. 


been muffled, he was searching in his pocket for 
his night-key, which, as it was somewhat com- 
plicated, he used as seldom as possible, when the 
door was opened, and Molly met him with a 
blank stare. 

‘*Well, Molly, here I am!’’ he said, then fell 
back, as she lifted her finger warningly. A little 
chill touched his very heart at that motion, and 
something seemed to warn him, that for him 
happiness was over. o 

“Why, Molly !’”’ he exclaimed, in an awe-struck 
whisper—‘‘ what—is—it ?”’ 

«It’s very quiet we has to be, sir—she’s that 


; il—an attack on the nerves and the heart, sir, 


though the doctor says as he has some hope.”’ 
‘‘Some hope,’’ murmured Charley, through 
closed lips—‘‘ some hope! you don’t mean that, 
my little Kitty.’’ 
ong o’ the death of little master 
Dart, and the scare she got afterward.”’ 
«Scare !’’ repeated the man, in a dull tone. 
‘‘Yes, sir—some one stele a note her ould 
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uncle give her for a poor family, as well as I can 
understand. It were fifty dollars, and it upset 
her so, jest coming on the death of the dear little 
boy. She looked and she looked, and cried and 
grieved, till at last, sir, she just dead fainted 
away, and poor soul, she’s suffered enough since 
Doctor's been gone only an hour; he’s been here 
all day—and Miss Green, over the way, she’s 
with her now, and orders is for nobody to see 
her, not even you, sir.” 

He sat down pale and silent, like one stunned. 
O, what misery had fallen upon him! The 
doctor hoped—only hoped—she was out of dan- 
ger—his little wife, whose blue eyes had 
answered so merrily to his but yesterday. How 
he hated himself for what seemed now pre- 
meditated malice. If it had only been a jest— 
but no—he was wretchedly conscious that it 
could by no possibility take that color; he had 
done it to punish, to frighten her—he had given 
her a lesson—a lesson, alas! that brought with 
it a frightful remorse, remorse that might gnaw 
at his heart as long as he lived. 

Molly called him to supper. No, he wanted 
no supper—he could eat nothing—only walk 
back and forth, reproaching himself for his 
wicked act, repeating again and again, that she 
might leave anything she pleased anywhere—he 
would never, never again reproach her, even by 
look, if only the merciful Father would spare her 
to him. Later he made his way noiselessly up 





the stairs; and entered the room of his wife, like 
a ghost. Not even the watchful nurse knew of 
his presence, till a stifled sob startled her. Then 
she left her post by the pillow and beckoned him 
away. She had hardly the heart to look in his 
face, it was so changed, but she answered his 
questions, and gave him all the encouragement 
she dared. 

‘* Tt seems some money was stolen,”’ she said, 
in conclusion—‘‘ money that did not belong to 
her.”’ 

«The money was not stolen,’’ he said, falter- 
ingly; ‘‘I took it—thinking it was careless in 
her to leave it ;”’ his voice broke, and there were 
tears in his eyes, as he turned away. 

It was many weeks, nay, many months, before 
Kitty moved languidly about the house, very 
unlike her old, merry self, and it was touching 
to witness her husband’s solicitude, his new 
tenderness, born of self-reproach. 

**I shall never be careless again, I think,” 
she said, softly, as he drew her desk up to the 
invalid chair, one day. : 

‘And if you were, my darling, you would 
never hear a word of reproach from me,’’ he 
made reply. ‘Such a prig as I was! such a 
bunch of self-conceit——”’ 

‘* Hush !” said Kitty, laughing, the merry old 
ring in her voice; ‘‘I wouldn’t let uncle Hal say 
that, and I won’t let you.”’ 

But he kept his word. 





SKY AND SEA. 


BY CLARA B. 


How boundless looks the cool wide sea! 
How limitless the azure sky! 

It is a glorious thing to be, 
To live, and love, and smile, and sigh. 


All things seem dwarfed as years go on; 
The roads are shorter than of old; 


. 


HEATH. 


The rivers narrow one by one, 
The mountains seem less high ard bold. 


The cities, once so large and full, 
Of all that was, or was to be, 

Grow small and common-place, and dull ;— 
All disappoint but sky and sea. 





THE PRODIGAL SON. 


BY JEAN 


Unworthy to be called Thy son, I starfd 
Before Thee now. Time has unfitted me 
For the high place that was prepared by Thee. 
The choicest gifts fell from Thy bounteous hand 
On my mean soul—while yet Thy least command 
Seemed irksome—blinded I could uot see 
Their use or beauty; so they slipped from me, 


CURRIE. 


And left me naked in a foreign land. 
Father, my spirit yearns to do Thy will! 
Oh give Thou unto me the meanest place 
Among Thy servants, ministering to Thee! 
If I, in some small measure, may fulfil 
Thy purpose, and catch glimpses of Thy face, 
No work shall seem too great nor low for me! 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Ar last, La Costa was alone in her dressing- 
room; she sat down on the couch, crushing a 
rich costume that had been flung upon it, with 
indifference, and, taking the roses from her 
bosom, held them lovingly between her two 
hands; then, over her face, came an expression of 
pathetic tenderness that transfigured her beauty. 

“The dear flowers—the precious, little flowers ; 
how sweet they are! I saw them on her bosom 
—that fair bosom—and so longed for them. 
They have been close to her heart—so close that 
I can almost feel its pulses stir the leaves. When 
I saw her, mine beat so that it took away my 
voice. It might have been a failure, a miserable 
failure, and I should not have cared much. I 
wonder what possessed me—why was it that I 
could not sing that song—she seemed to enjoy it. 
Her eyes were full of glee, her smile—that beau- 
tiful smile—shot through my soul like an arrow. 
What possessed me? If there is anything to be 
ashamed of in that song, I have never felt it till 
her eyes were upon me. It was my pride—the 
glory of my triumph; but I could not sing it with 
those eyes looking on.” 

Then the door opened softly, and Sarah Weed 
came into the dressing-room, with her arms full 
of flowers. La Costa looked up, and made an 
impatient gesture with her hand. 

“Take them away,”’ she said. 
these.” 

“But they have notes in them—and rings 
hidden among the stems,” said the dresser, 
casting hungry glances at these rich gifts. La 
Costa pointed at a wax candle that burned on the 
toilet table. ‘‘ Set fire to the notes, and turn the 
rings into money for yourself,” she said. “TI 
will have no gifts but these to-night.” 

Mrs. Weed sat down, with the flowers in her 
lap, and tore the jewels from their fastenings— 

her hands trembled, her face was pale, with 
intense excitement. 

“Do you know what you have done, Lucinda,”’ 
she said. 

“Yes, know. Why don’t you burn the notes 
atonce! Such things are like insults to a woman 


“T only want 





who has these. Burn them!’ Mrs. Weed 
burned three notes, one after another, in the wax 
light. La Costa watched her and smiled, as the 
flakes of blackened paper fell to the floor. 

‘« Now toss the flowers into the passage—some 
of the ballet girls will pick them up, and carry 
them off as trophies. I did that myself once.” 
She said ‘‘ be quick, they drown the perfume of 
my roses.” 

Here the woman lifted her open hands, and 
kissed the flowers they held softly — almost 
reverently. 

Mrs. Weed tossed the richer burden she had 
carried into the dusky passage, and came back 
with a locket and some rings in her hand. 

««These are enough to take me and mine into 
a more comfortable home,” she said; and a look 
of intense wistfulness came into her haggard 
eyes. ‘Did you really mean what you said.”’ 

‘¢Mean it, yes! why not?” 

‘‘ But the value is so great.” 

‘«So much the better for you, Sarah Weed.”’ 

The woman spoke seriously, looking down at 
her flowers. This indifference disturbed Sarah 
Weed, who said to herself: 

‘She will wake up presently, and demand the 
rings ”’ : 

‘ Lucinda !"* 

The actress looked up, muttering: 

“Yes, they called me Lucinda then—Well, 
what is it, Sarah Weed ?”’ 

‘Only this—are you dreaming?”’ 

‘Yes, a sweet, pure dream.”’ 

‘* But do not make my poverty in your dream. 
That is a fearful cruelty. You told me to keep 
these rings.” 

‘* Well, I say again, keep them—I am glad that 
such things can make any one happy to-night: 
I would not give this little handful of flowers, for 
a bushel of them.’’ 

‘‘ The flowers will fade, but these—these won’ t,”’ 
said Mrs. Weed, who wondered why the actress 
should single out these red roses from the great 
masses of flowers that had been lavished on her 

“I know it—my poor flowers—ibey will fade, 
like all the rest.”’ 

(129) 
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‘ But these,”’ said the dressing woman, holding 
up the rings, ‘‘ these are bread and home for my 
children, if you give them to me.” 

** And these, answered La Costa, looking down- 
ward, with swift-running tears, came from my 
child.” 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Or all the parties that awaited La Costa’s first 
appearance, there was none in the city that 
regarded it with such keen importance, as 
Olympia Weed and her friends To them the 
days that intervened seemed interminable.— 
Hooker's conscientious scruples had melted 
away as the effect of that cigar went off, and he 
panted for an opportunity to show off his new 
dress, with a degree of eagerness that surpassed 
that of Saunders himself. 

As for Olympia, nothing could exceed her 
enthusiasm, or the efforts she made for a grand 
display. Under her bed, where Elistina and her 
mother also slept, was a rickety wooden chest, 
in which Mrs Weed kept the remnants of old 
theatrical wardrobes, that various actresses had, 
from time to time, left with her, as too worthless 
for use. These had dwindled down into mere 


fragments, but umong them was a faded gaze-de- 
chambry skirt, with a pink satin bodice, that 


Olympia had long coveted, and with much per- 
suasion, won from her mother, who was induced, 
beyond that, to sit up all night, after a weary 
day’s work, to fit and complete the dress. 

The whole affair was a success, which filled the 
girl with delight. Mrs. Weed understood the art 
of such transformations well, and threw her 
whole heart into the work. The sleeves were 
puffed sumptuously, the skirt was gathered and 
looped up behind with wonderful effect, and the 
satin bodice fitted beautifully. 

Among the other odds and ends in the old 
chest, Olympia found some scraps of lace, and a 
few flowers, which she had done her very best to 
crush back into shape. With the lace her dress 
was edged at the neck, and her straw hat turned 
up at the side, with a dash of color that Rubens 
would not have despised for one of his jolly 
females. She also found a dilapidated fan, which 
a little paste made quite magnificent; but, alas, 
no ribbons sufficiently splendid for her hair. 
She had’ been too deep in that old chest often 
before, and this lack of ribbons made her heart 
sink. The morning-glory of Olympia’s toilet 
would be wanting, if those braids of long hair 
drooped down her back, without a full compli- 
ment of butterfly bows. 

Ah, how anxiously she searched that old chest, 





Scraps of silk, bits of velvet, broken ostrich 
plumes, that the moths had loved too well— 
lengths of tarnished gold fringe, odd gloves, torn 
play-books, loose letters, written before en- 
velopes came into fashion, yellow papers—indeed 
everything, or a fragment of everything, pre- 
sented itself, except the ribbons she searched for. 
In that particular, its resources had been ex- 
hausted long ago; for Olympia’s vanity had 
developed at an early period, and she felt 
poverty-stricken indeed, without plenty of gay 
ribbons fluttering in her hair. 

‘If I only had them blue, now, to set off the 
pink—all fresh and so fluttering—there wouldn't 
be a girl in the hull gallery to compare with me. 
Susan would be nowhere, and that young gentle- 
man as lives on his own premises, and thinks 
nothing of enviting folks to dinner, would see 
style for once in his life. I wonder if Mar, now, 
couldn’t skimp out enough for a yard or two. 
No, I reckon not, that old pocket-book of hers 
hadn't a cent in it this morning; I went through 
it from end to end; nothing but pawn-tickets. 
There’s no use thinking of that. She’s a good 
soul, but short—always short. There’s grandpar, 
but he gives every cent of his earnings to her— 
still, he might !”’ 

Here the girl brightened into a little hope, and 
ran to meet the old carpenter who was coming 
in from work. 

‘‘Grandpa, dear grandpa, just tell me, now, 
havn't you got a trifle of cash hid away—I want 
some awfully.” 

The old man shook his head with gentle de 
spondency. 

“Not a cent, my child—not a cent !”’ 

Olympia drooped again, but she was a girl of 
wonderful resources, and would not despair. 
Since the opening of the opera house, her mother 
had been occupied in the property room, and the 
meagre household cares, with such money as 
could be got from day to day, had been left with 
the girl, who was strictly enjoined to purchase 
food with it, for the grandfather and little 
Celestina. 

This money, trifling as it was, held forth a 
severe temptation to the girl. It might be 
transmuted into food for the family, or turned 
into ribbons for the hair. Was it possible to 
accomplish both these objects? Olympia decided 
this by giving a scant dinner, and ‘‘just a piece”’ 
for supper, going without both herself, with great 
heroism. Everything worked well for her object. 
The old carpenter took his scant meal without a 
murmur, and Celestina consented to be put to 
bed an hour before the usual time, with a great 


over and over again, for the desired ribbons, } vermillion and white sugar kiss in her hand. 
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, Thus, in the full glory of her pink dress, with 
butterfly bows nestling among her braids, and 
her Rubens hat set jauntily over all, Olympia sat 
down with a craving apetite, to wait for the party 
which was to escort her to the opera. 

Susan Beach came first, quite ready, and 
breathless with excitement. A glance assured 
Olympia that her friend had acted quite honor- 
ably regarding her adornment. The blue dress 
made a humble contrast with her stylish pink, 
and the straw bonnet, borrowed from am elder 
sister, asserted no pretentions whatever to the 
Rubens style. 

It was scarcely dark, yet both girls were 
restless as birds with a laden cherry tree in sight. 
What had become of the gentlemen? they ques- 
tioned of each other, with suggestions that those 
persons might be called to a separate account, for 
keeping them in suspense, Three times, in 
fifteen minutes, they ran down stairs to the room 
of a woman whose clock was in order, to make 
certain of the time, and to inquire if anyone had 
seen Mr. Saunders and Mr. Joseph Hooker come 
in up the alley. 

These young gentlemen came at last, looking 
sheepishly superb. They had been detained a 
little in various ways. Saunders had a young 
friend in the blacking line, who had promised to 
give their new boots a polish that any girl might 
dress herself by, but regular customers had 
crowded up to the stand just at the critical 
moment, and they had been compelled to wait for 
& shine, acknowledging the rights of business 
before friendship. Then a great deal of time had 
been wasted in arranging those stand-up collars, 
and Hooker had kept his friend waiting at least 
five minutes, before he was satisfied with the 
position of that great gilt scarf pin which shone 
like a star in his bosom, and distinguished him 
rather too much for his friend’s entire satisfac- 
tion. All these reasons for delay were accepted 
at once, and in half an hour, the party, radiant 
with satisfaction, found themselves in front of 
the gallery, watching the crowd, as it swarmed 
in, admiring the chandeliers, the frescoes and 
the great chains of grand cross shades, that 
turned the gas into half circles of moonlight, 
from parquette to ceiling. The height from 
which these four children looked down, would 
have been appalling to a timid person; but 
Olympia Weed and her companions gloried in it. 
There was something grand in this elevation 
above a sea of smiling faces, waving fans and 
gorgeous draperies. The great drop-curtain was 
to them a marvel of art—a wonderful gate of 
flowers, that would soon open into fairy lands. 

Olympia did the honors of the occasion, as if 








she owned the whole house, and put herself on 
victim at terms with every aristocratic party that 
entered it; but Susan was so. overwhelmed with 
the magnificence of this great crowded building, 
that admiration held her speechless. If she 
spoke at all, it was in a timid whisper, when 
Saunders kindly stooped, to bestow information 
upon her. Indeed, the poor girl was scarcely 
more surprised by the splendor of the scene, 
than she had been by the elegance of her com- 
panions. All at once they seemed quite lifted 
above her. - 

Susan started and held to her seat, when a 
burst of music broke from the orchestra. and her 
blue eyes opened wide as the great curtain rolled 
up, revealed the stage, which seemed far off and 
vague, like some vast dream taking positive 
shape. 

It was no dream to those boys, however. They 
had visited minor theatres too often for any very 
evident surprise at the magnified splendors around 
them. It rather intensified the glory of their 
experiences When La Costa came out looking, 
from that height, like a figure seen through the 
small end of an opera-glass, they both set up a 
lively—hi hi, stamped their new boots with 
furious enthusiasm, and added to this, the shrill 
blast of a whistle, that cut through the storm of 
applause like an arrow 

Hooker drew breath first, and, bending toward 
Olympia, whispered : 

‘* Isn't she a stunner ?”’ 

Olympia lifted a battered opera-glass from 
under her handkerchief, where she had kept it 
as a grand surprise, and, quite unconscious that 
the glass had rattled out, and lay in the bottom 
of the old chest, examined the actress through it, 
with critical observation. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ when you look at her through 
an opera-glass, as is worth the name, she stuns 
one more than I calculated on. Though I did 
mean this to be a treat to you all. Take my 
glass, Miss Beach, I’ve turned the screw for you, 
being younger than I am. You've no idea how 
grand it makes her look.” 

Susan Beach took the glass carefully, with both 
hands, and lifted it to her eyes—but her arms 
soon tired, and she handed it, with a sigh of 
relief, to Saunders, whispering timidly, that it 
made the lady twice as splendid asshe was before,’’ 

Saunders screwed and unscrewed the old glass, 
and went into ecstacies over its wonderful powers ; 
after which it passed through the hands of Joe 
Hooker to the proud owner, who attempted to 
wipe the glass with her handkerchief, and felt a 
vacuum, that puzzled her a little. 

‘Does she do it all up singing, Limpera?”’ 
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questioned Joe, who had expected something 
grand in the tragic line. 

‘Of course, Mr. Hooker. What are you a 
thinking of. This is the opera. Don't you see 
what a difference there is.’’ 

**Yes,’’ answered Joe, dejectedly. 
can’t make out a word.”’ 

Olympia put up her renovated fan, and laughed 
behind it. 

«That, cause you don’t understand French, 
Hush now!’’ 

‘French! what, that,’’ questioned Joe. 

‘‘Why the way people speak, over where she 
came from.”’ 

‘Do they all sing out their talk like that?’ 
questioned the boy, with a dash of alarm in his 
voice. ‘Golly, but they must have a good time 
understanding one another !”’ 

**Golly!’ repeated Olympia, under her breath, 
yet with severe dignity. 

‘*Please to remember where you are, Mr. 
Hooker, and who was the means of your coming 
here. Golly! I hope to goodness nobody heard 
you speak sich a word!”’ 

Joe’s face was scarlet in an instant; 
Saunders came to his relief. 

‘«What are they up to now?—she’s struck— 
she’s broke down—just scared to death. Out 
with your whistle, Joe. Nothing will bring an 
actor to, like that—get your foot ready. That’s 
the way to support the drama.”’ 


“Only 1 


but 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Ir was all over at last. La Costa had swept 
from the stage. The audience had crowded its 
thousands into the streets. Mr. Cameron and 
the ladies had, long before, entered the well- 
appointed carriage that awaited them, and were 
driven away. Dana had walked on alone; but 
Cole lingered behind. 

Among the last, came Olympia Weed and her 
friends. Joe Hooker carried her opera glass— 
Saucders had been entrusted with her fan, for 
both her own hands were occupied in holding the 
gase-de-chambry, up from the clumsey feet, that 
rushed down the stairs with her. 

‘‘I wish to goodness I could see Mar,’’ she 
said; but I ’spose she'll be kept waiting on the 
Primer Donner a hull hour yet. If it wasn’t for 
that—but it’s no use!’’ 

Olympia spoke with feeling, for she was 
getting fearfully hungry, and had been thinking 
of something nice and comfortable when she got 
home. It had soon dawned upon her that a 
supper, to which she could invite her friends, 
would crown the hospitalities of the occasion, 
with satisfactory eclat. 





All at once the girl broke from her companions, 
and ran up to a carriage, which seemed to be 
waiting for some one. 

‘Oh, Mar, Mar!” she cried, addressing a 
woman, who was speaking with the coachman, as 
if giving orders. ‘‘ Mar!’ 

Mrs. Weed turned a bright and beaming face 
on the girl. 

‘What is it, dear?” 

**Oh, Mar, I am so hungry, and there isn’t a 
morsel in the house. I gave little sis the last 
mouthful.”’ 

‘« Hungry, are you—now, that I think of it, so 
am I; there, run home and get something nice 
by the time I get there.” 

Olympia took the money, so promptiy given 
her, and, stepping under a street lamp, counted 
it eagerly. 

‘*Two whole dollars. Oh, Mar, do you know 
how much there is?” It was not often that 
Sarah Weed laughed, but her face broke into a 
broad smile now. 

‘Yes, I know—dear—get something nice with 
it?” 

*« But. Mar !’’ 

The girl was out of breath with astonishment. 

‘*Well, Olympia, be in a hurry, or she—the 
lady you know—will be coming out.” 

‘But Mar, just for this once, might I ask 
Susan Beach and the young gentlemen.” 

‘“What, Hooker and Dave?’’ said the woman, 
laughing outright; yes, ask them, ask—no, its 
too late for that, but be sure and have father set 
up.” 

Olympia flung back # promise to obey this last 
direction, as she ran toward her companions. 

« Come,” she said, grasping the money tightly 
in her hand. ‘You're all going home with me 
to supper.” 

‘“«Tosupper,’’ repeated the boys, with glistening 
eyes, for they had exhausted their finances on the 
stand-up collars and neck-ties, that adorned them 
so comfortably, that the day had been one of fast- 
ing to them, also. ‘Supper!’ 

“Yes, supper,’’ answered Olympia. ‘‘ What 
makes you look so ’stonished. Don't people as 
invite other people to theatres, take em to Del- 
monacers afterwards. It’s rather late for that; 
but, if one would be acceptable at my own resi- 
dence say so, and we’ll finish up this night with 
something worth while.” 

‘«Won’t we,’ responded the boys, cutting 
pigeon-wings on the sidewalk. ‘‘ Won't we, oh 
no!”’ 

‘‘Gentlemen,” observed Olympia. ‘‘ Please to 
remember that you’re in the presence of unpro- 
tected ladies, and act according. This gentle 
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rebuke sobered the hungry boys, who indulged 
their exhuberant joy in pinching each other, and 
making gleeful faces whenever they came to a 
street lamp. 

There was no delay in reaching home that 
night. Along the dark alleyway—up the dark 
stairs and into a room, where a miserable lamp 
was smoking its life out, the young people rushed, 
bringing a breeze of cheerfulness with them into 
the solitude and midnight of that tenement house. 

Olympia opened the bed room door, and there, 


sitting patiently in the dark, keeping guard over’ 


the sleeping child, was her grandfather. She 
shut the door, and sat down on the bed. 

“Grandpa, you hav’n’t had much to eat since 
morning, aint you a hungry?” 

“A little, my dear,’’ answered the gentle old 
man; ‘‘that is, I might be, perhaps, if there was 
anything convenient.”’ 

“Just so,’’ said Olympia. ‘‘ Well, grandpa, it 
is convenient. I saw an oyster saloon open 
round the corner, as we came along.”’ 

“ An oyster saloon, Olympia! Oysters !’’ 

“Yes, oysters. That’s what we're bound to 
have for supper, if you’ll only take this two dollar 
bill, and go straight round for’em. I'll have the 
smallest tin pale out in the hall, and you can set 
it down there, when you bring the oysters in 


They needn't know but what we keep a general 


supper, always in the house. What's the use?” 

The old man arose, but Olympia pursued him, 
with directions. 

“Wait in the hall till I get a chance to slip the 
pail out,’ she said. ‘Slip through the other 
door, no one will see you.”’ 

The girl did not wait to see her orders carried 
out, but hurried back into the house-room, where 
her company was huddled about the stove. 

“Not a spark of fire; just as I expected. The 
servant girl gone off to bed, and left things every 
which way—but never mind. We can make out 
for once. Mr. Saunders, what do you say to 
making a fire? There’s plenty of kindling wood 
in that closet, arid matches on the mantel-piece 
—Paper—Wait a minute; just hold the light, 
Susan.” 

Susan held the light, while Olympia hauled the 
old chest from under the bed, and, seizing a 
handful of yellow papers it contained, brought 
them out; and gave them to Dave, who had a 
match ready lighted in his fingers. Then, in the 
confusion, that smallest tin pail was noiselessly 
passed outside the door, and Olympia appeared 
among her friends again. 

“Supposing you take the coffee-mill, and grind 


say nothing of grandpa. Miss Beach ’1l preside 
over that, while I stew the oysters.’’ 

‘«Stew the oysters !’’ whispered Joe, gleefully, 
giving Saunder’s coat sleeve a sly jerk. ‘‘ Oysters, 
do you hear?” 

“There is the coffee-mill,’’ said Olympia, 
bringing out a square, wooden box, with a small, 
iron hopper in the centre, into which she poured 
some burnt coffee from a paper. Joe seized the 
handle of this machine, and began to grind with 
all his might; while Saunders fed the stove with 
kindling wood, and disposed of one or two of the 
old papers, which had become unnecessary, by 
flinging them into a corner, where his cap lay 

Meantime, Olympia went in and out, from the 
bed-room to the hall, and from stove to closet, 
superintending everything with her usual activity. 
She brought out the old tin coffee pot, smoked 
half way from the bottom, complaining that the 
mythical servant girl had locked up the silver— 
presented a sauce pan, and a paper bag full of 
crackers, at the same time, and at last took a tin 
pail down from the topmost shelf, and poured a 
slow cataract of oysters into the sauce pan, which 
$she shook up, beaming with hospitality, and 

placed over the fire. 

‘*My! only see what a lot of em!’ whispered 
Hooker, winking at Dave, over his coffee-mill. 

But Dave seemed preoccupied. His fire blazed 
up satisfactorily, and he stood gazing at the stove, 
without returning Hooker's signal. 

Olympia was wonderfully busy now; she 
brought milk from the closet, and poured it 
lavishly into the sauce pan. She dropped lumps 

Sof butter into the seething compound, and, 
crushing crackers in her hand, showered down 
thin, white dust, till a joint, rich bubble of 
sound, coming up from the sauce pan, proclaimed 
the stew complete. 

“‘Now,”’ said Olympia, covering the sauce pan, 
and removing it to the top of the stove, where it 
might keep warm, without being over-done. 
‘« Let the coffee have a chance to steep, while you 
and I set out the table, Susan Beach. -1 don’t 
suppose that girl has left out one of the damask 
table-cloths, and the best china I know she has 
locked up, but so late at night, it can’t be helped 
This will have to do.” 

Then Olympia spread a dingy cloth over the 
table, that had not been drawn from the wall in 
many @ day, and proceeded to furnish it with 
such odd fragments of china and delf, as her 
closet contained. Two soup plates, two saucers, 
that had once belonged to coffee cups of generous 
§ dimensions, and a white bowl, were placed to the 
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cups and saucers. Hardly had they been placed 
on the table, when Mrs. Weed came in, with an 
India shawl wrapped over her ¢alico dress, and 
her face all aglow. Ten years seemed to haye 
been taken off her age, since she had left the 
house that morning. 

‘Ah! eupper is.almost ready, and I am very 
hungry.” ‘‘ Where is father ?”’ 

‘«In the bed-room, taking care of sis,’’ answered 
Olympia, lifting the lid from the coffee-pot, and 
letting out the warm fragrance of its contents. 
Then, in haste to do,everything at once, she 
seized the sauce pan with both hands, emptied 
the oysters into the tureen, and carried it to the 
table; and set it steaming, like a little volcano, 
in the centre. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

‘* Come, grandpa—come, Mar! the oysters are 
steaming hot,’’ eried Olympia, bringing such 
chairs as the room, afforded, down by the table, 
and seating herself at the head. 

There was © merriment in the next room, the 
clamor of Celestina’s small voice, pleading against 
the gentle protest of the old man, which prevailed 
was evident, when the carpenter appeared, car- 
rying the child in his arms, with her curly head 
in his bosom, and her rosy little feet dropping 
low from the scant night-gown. 

“Til hold her on my knee, and she won't 
trouble any one! will you, darling?’ 

‘I want some of that,” said the child, sitting 
up on the old man’s knee, and pointing at the 
tureen, with her tiny finger, “e whole lot.’’ 

‘You shall eat out of grandfather’s bowl,’’ 
answered the old man, making a desperate effort 
to cover the child’s feet with her night-gown, but 
failing in that, he tucked them under the skirt 
of his coat, and began to feed her, without a 
thought of himself, while Mrs. Weed sat smiling 
by, and the young guests huddled up to the 
hospitable board. 

‘*Grandpa, you forget to bring chairs from the 
other room,” said Olympia, speaking as if the 
poor bed-room were crowded with costly furniture. 
‘¢ But never mind ; carrying in Celestina, it wasn’t 
to be expected. Mr. Saunders, would you mind 
taking half a seat with Miss Beach? Mr. 
Hooker, here is lots of room.’’ 

Susan Beach drew back to the further edge of 
her seat, and Dave Saunders shily took possession 
of the space that was left, while Joe crowded 
close to Olympia, and settled both feet on the ; 
side railing of her chair quite comfortably. 

‘These are spoons,” observed Olympia, handing 

















one to each of the boys, and pushing her soup- 
plate toward Joe. ‘So many dishes crowd the 








table dreadfully, and we aint afraid to dip spoons 
with gentleman, are we Susan ?”’ 

Susan giggled, played with her spoon, and 
looked shyly at Dave, who began to eat with 
decorous slowness, without waiting for her to 
begin. Hooker pushed all the large oysters on 
Olympia’s side of the plate, insisted that she 
should try them first, and then gave way to his 
own ravenous appetite. 

There was not much talking after this. Mrs. 
Weed drank a cup of strong coffee, but seemed 
to forget her hunger, in some bewildering dream. 
The old man had fed Celestina until she fell 
asleep in his arms; then he carried her off to 
bed, and, coming back, sat meekly down to his 
half cold oysters, not caring to remind Olympia 
that no coffee had been served to him. 

It was after midnight, when this unique supper 
party broke up. Then Susan tied on her bonnet; 
the boys took their caps, and Olympia, grand to 
the last, held the lit lamp from the upper flight 
of stairs, while they passed down, talking over 
the glorious night they had spent. This the girl 


took as an ovation to herself, and returned to the 


room triumphant. 

There she found Mrs. Weed, leaning both arms 
on the table, and talking to her grandfather, ina 
low, eager voice. 

‘* Real,’ she was saying; ‘‘ not a stone of them 
worth less than two hundred dollars, and so many 
in one cluster. Oh, father, I cannot realize it. 
I am afraid to go to sleep—dreams have cheated 
me so often, What if this should prove one?” 

‘‘T can understand that Sarah. How often I 
have had my son back in these old arms, to awake 
and find them empty.” 

‘‘You mean my husband,’’ questioned the 
woman, with unconscious sharpness. 

‘*No, I do not often dream of him, His ease 
was not so hard—but of that ether one, who died 
of a broken heart years ago. It is. strange, Sarah, 
but I am always thinking of him now. lt seems 
as if his spirit were in the air, moaning some- 
times, but, as you say, such dreams, waking or 
sleeping, are unwholesome. They haunt one.” 

A sudden cloud gathered upon the woman's 
face, as that old man was speaking, with such 
sad gentleness, she thrust something that had 
been clasped in her outstretched hand into her 
pocket, and rose from the table. 

‘Yes, some dreams. do haunt one. Realities, 
too. But all that was so long ago, that we might 
forget, I should think,’’ 

The old man shook his head. 

«« She never forgot. To her dying hour, that 
young man’s fate preyed upon her.” 

‘* My mother-in-law you mean |’ 
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«Yes, your husband’s mother; his mother, too: 
she was never the same woman after he died. 
Worse than ever, when she gave up the child.” 

“J know it, but why rake such things up?— 
especially to-night,” answered Sarah Weed, with 
what seemed unreasonable impatience. 

“I don’t know,” answered the old man, deject- 
edly, ‘‘but somehow those jewels seemed to bring 
him into my mind. They quite took away my 
appetite.” 

“And mine. I think joy feeds one like bread 
and wine—are you going to bed, father ?’’ 

“Yes, if you don't want anything more of me. 
I'm getting to be an old man, Sarah, and feel it 
8 little.”’ 

Sarah Weed watched thgold man, with a strange 
expression, as he left the room, hesitating in his 
walk, bent in the shoulders, and looking more than 
hisage. When he had crept into the dark closet, 
which was all he could claim for a bed-room, she 
shook off the sad impression his words had made, 
and followed Olympia into the bed-room, where 
that young lady was taking off her pink dress.’ 

“ Olympia.’’ 

The girl paused with her arms uplifted, and 
the gauze skirt, floating like a cloud over her 
head. Darting a sharp look from under it, she 
said : 

“Well, Mar, what is it? If you’ve got any 
fault to find, out with it, for I’m awful sleepy.” 

«Only this, my dear. We, that is all of us, 
are going away from this house.’’ 

“Going away! What for?’ 

“Because we can afford to do better.’’ 

Olympia dropped her arms, and the pink skirt 
floated downward to the floor. 

“ Have they raised grandpa’s wages ?"’ 

“No, no. He is more likely to lose his place, 
being so old.’’ 

“Poor old grandpa. That would nigh about 
kill him. He’s been so proud of taking care of 
us since my own pa died. You don’t say that 
they mean to get rid of the old man ?’’ 

“Not yet, I dare say; but they cut his wages 
down last year to nothing, or we shouldn’t have 
been so poor as this,” answered the mother, 
casting a glance around her. 

“Well, then, if nothing has happened, what 
are we a talking about—this time of night, too.”’ 

“But something has happened. You saw that 
shawl.”’ 

‘Yes, no great shakes after all. Colors mottled 
up till you couldn’t tell which was which. The 
one you had, blazed out worth a dozen of it,”’ 
answered Olympia, disdainful in her ignorance, 
as most self-sufficient people are. 

“It is worth a great deal of money, Olympia.’ 





‘““Why don’t you sell it, then? I shan’t 
begrudge it to anybody.”’ 

‘¢T am going to sell it. I asked permission to- 
night. Then I have other things—look here!” 

The woman opened her hand, which had been 
tightly closed till now—held it undér the lamp, 
and there blazing, in the palm, Olympia saw the 
rings and casket La Costa had rejected. 

‘Oh,my! Where did you getthem? Are they 
the real thing?” 

«¢ They are diamonds—real precious diamonds,”’ 
exclaimed the woman, pressing the gems to her 
lips; ‘‘and mine, every one of them, no matter 
what happens.” 

«Oh, Mar! Real, real diamonds, and yours. 
I hope you haven’t gone and done—Mar, Mar, 
tell me, you haven’t. I shall just die if a per- 
liceman comes in here and asks—oh! do send 
’em back, Mar. I'll go out to days works, 
scrubbing or anything, if you will!” 

The woman was too happy for anger, but she 
sat down upon the bed, and laughed till sparkling 
tears stood in her eyes. 

‘What a goose you are, Olympia; did you 
think I had stolen them, foolish child ?”’ 

Olympia fell down upon her knees, and, bury- 
ing her face in her mother’s lap, sobbed uway 
the anguish of her sudden fright. 

“Oh, if you had—if you had, Mar, I should a 
died right here, at your feet, and so would 
grandpa. But you didn’t—you didn’t, and [’m 
so happy.” 

«And I am happy, my child, very, very happy. 
Now we will take a whole floor.” 

“‘Oh, Mar!” 

«* And you shall go to school.” 

«*Mar, ’'m almost as happy as you are—and 
grandpar ?”’ 

“Shall have a new suit of clothes.”’ 

**Good enough to go to church in?” 

“Yes, and shall have a bed-room, with a 
window in it. He must be taken care of at any 
rate. I have promised that solemnly.” 

«I'll make up his bed for him every day. He 
never complains, when I forget it; but I will, see 
if I don’t? Celestina must have a crib all to 
herself !’’ 

‘*No, no, not that; she has never slept out of 
my arms,” cried the mother, throwing herself 
down by the sleeping child, and pressing her face, 
her bosom, and the smooth, white shoulder, that 
broke through a slit in her night-gown ; but she 
shall have a new carriage, and a doll, and——”’ 

‘‘Mar, hadn't you better cut off there, and 
count up what them #ings will come to. Then 
agin, mebby you can’t sell ‘em, and then agin, 
where did you get emi, anyway ?’’ 
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The woman was disturbed in her passionate 
kisses by this rational question. She sat. up on 
the bed, and looked at the girl, wonderingly. 
Such a, compound of feeling, self-sufficiency, and 
hard, commen, sense, fell like cold water on her 

‘+ Besides, what haye you done for them 
diamonds. Actress women don’t give such things 
for nothing, do they?” 

‘‘What have I done? Nothing, as yet.’ 

+ But what are you going to do?” 

‘‘Nothing wrong, Olympia. Nothing that an 
honest,,woman has not a right to ask God's 
blessing on.”’ 

‘* Mar,” said Olympia, with sudden emphasis; 
‘when you was with that Primer Donner the 
other day, I looked in through that silk door.’ 

‘You did. Ah, now I remember. lt was a 
mean thing.”’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know. There was no one but 
me to watch that you didn’t get into trouble. 
People will impose on you, Mar, and [ have to be 
on the watch. That woman has gota secret on 
her mind that she can’t shake off, drink out of 
that gold cup as often as she will. That woman 


wants your help about something, and that's why 
she wanted to swop shawls, and gaye you them 
It may be all right. 


dimons. There aint no 
doubt you think it is, but I'm your own, born 
daughter, and mean to make sure of it, There, 
I'm in bed; now, you just creep in, and tell me 
ali about it.’’ 

Mrs. Weed did creep into bed, but she did not 
tell Olympia all about it. 


CHAPTER XXXI.- 

‘* Madame, the gentleman is waiting.”’ 

La Costa did not answer. She was looking 
earnestly at the card, which her servant had 
brought in, while he stood with the pretty,mo- 
saic tray in his hand, waiting for an answer. 

‘‘Are you sure it is the man himself?’ she 
asked, at length. 

‘¢ He took the card from his own case, Madame.”’ 

‘*A tall man, rather stout?’ 

‘*Yes, Madame.”’ 

« Bald ?”’ 

‘*A little, Madame.”’ 

The woman had been asking these questions 
in @ vague way, as if she wished to save time. 
The ecard had evidently startled her, and she 
hesitated how to act. 

‘‘ Show the gentleman in, Gaston.’ 


La Costa erossed the room, drew the lace cur- : 


tains together, and shook down the silk draperies, 
thus excluding much of the light. Even then 


‘she was thinking, with a pang, of the change 
that had come upon her beauty, since the man 
who claimed admission had seen her last. 

She stood near the chair she had left when 
Mrs. Cameron came in, and turned her large 
eyes upon him, with a wild, questioning look, as 
he advanced toward her, holding out his hand 

‘* Lucinda.” 

The woman trembled all over, and a quick 
pallor deepened the rouge on her cheek, with a 
most painful contrast. 

‘*You know me, then,” she said, dropping her 
cold hand into his. 

‘Yes, I was at the opera, last night.’’ 

‘* You and the woman who once called herself 
my sister—I saw her there. Saw you, but 
hoped that my memory had died out among you; 
with her it evidently has; 1 am glad of that.” 

‘Why, Lucinda?’ 

‘‘Why, because vipers should become torpid 
as they grow old,’’ answered the woman, with 
intense bitterness, ‘and there is no viper like 
that which has, been warmed on the same hearth 
with you.” ‘ 

‘+ Lucinda, remember that you are speaking of 
my wife.’’ 

‘*] forget nothing, Oliver Cameron.’ 

‘*And forgive nothing ?"' questioned the ban- 
ker, with a touch of pathos in his voice. 

The woman smiled bitterly. 

**The women of my profession are not given ' 
to all the Christian virtues, holy men wil! tell 
you, and among the most difficult is forgiveness 
of an injury that has distorted a human life—a 
human soul.’ 

Cameron was greatly troubled; she saw this 
in his face, and was touched by it. 

Still,” she, said, stretching out her hand, 
‘victims do not rend each other. Were it not 
for that cold. blooded serpent that crept, like any 
other reptile, into your bosom, I could forgive all 
the pain—all the woes that you have brought 
upon me,”’ , 

‘Lucinda, Lucinda, spare me, and, in my 
presence, spare her. Remember she is the 
mother of my child, and the benefactress of 
yours.” 

‘« The benefactress of mine? ‘Oliver Cameron, 
1 saw a pale young face behind the curtains. 
last night, that told a different story. Always a 
tyrant—always selfish—always insolent in her 
meanness, the woman you married has left her 
marks on that young life. {saw them. I—" 

‘No, no, Lucinda. you are wrong there. My 
own Hester has not been more tenderly brought 
j up than your child. They were educated at the 
‘game school, and, in my home, there is no differ- 
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ance between them. There, at least, I have 
been master.”’ 

La Costa looked in the man’s sincere face, in 
blank astonishment. She would not believe him, 
ignorant of much that she had gathered from 
Sarah Weed. 

“Do you believe this, Oliver Cameron?’’ she 
said, at last. ‘Can you be ignorant that this 
poor girl is worse than a slaye under your roof? 
That her very existence is made miserable by a 
sense of dependence, that the duties of a servan 
are put upon her in your absence.” ¥ 

‘*No, no, this cannot be.’’ 

‘«T tell you itis thetruth. Had the child been 
your heiress, you would haye found it out long 
ago. Love makes a man keenly alive to what 
goes on in his own household.”’ 

“If love could have made me keen-sighted, I 
should have known every feeling of Edith to 
the heart; for to me that girl is the dearest 
creature on earth.” 

La Costa stepped back, and gazed at the man 
in amazement. Truly it seemed so. His eyes 
were full of tender light, his face flushed and his 
voice thrilled her, through and through, with a 
strength of feeling that made her tremble as of 
oid. Only now the sensation was keen and 
bitter as gall. 

You love her so—you love her so!” she 
exclaimed ; ‘‘and that other; the heiress of your 
wealth; the beautiful creature who bears your 
name. Whatofher? What of her?’ 

“ Hester is dear to me; I love her with great 
indulgence; but God forgive me if 1 am un- 
natural, not with the entire fatherly love that 1 
give to Edith.”’ 

“You say this, Oliver Cameron. Is it—teli 
me—is it because you once loved her mother ?”’ 

“I cannot tell, Lucinda. Such feelings are 
not to be analyzed ; for that girl 1 feel a tender- 
ness of affection, a depth of pity ——”’ 

“ Pity!” interrupted La Costa, stamping her 
feet. ‘Yes, you gaye that to me once. So did 
she—so did she, J remember the yery words of 
it! ‘Of course we can’t help pitying you,’ she 
said, with her coid blooded smile, ‘an attachment 
that has always been on one side is a deplorable 
thing. We both pity you extremely.’”’ 

* Did my wife say that?” 

That—that—why, such words were the balm 
of flowers, compared to things she did say to me 
Do you think that anything less than stings of 
insult, added to'the perfidy of falsehood that won 
you from me, could have driven me to that 
marriage. I wanted love so much—so much— 
that it seemed as if his could shelter,me. It was 
& grand, beautiful love, but I had repulsed it 





always—repulsed it with reckless indifference— 
but then, then, her falsehood and your treason 
made me compassionate. I knew what his agony 
had been, and my own drew me towards him. 
He was a poor man. What did I care for that! 
He was a good man, and, poor fool that I was, 
it seemed to me that his goodness might help me 
to love him, that sympathy with a nature like 
his might lift me out of my despair. Instead of 
that, my mad anguish, the fits of bitter passion 
that wrought their will upon me, poisoned the 
atmosphere about him. I thought that marriage 
with a man who loved me so devotedly would be 
a safeguard, but it was torture. The poverty 
that had seemed sublime, dragged me into the 
gutter. His studious tasks, for you know the 
good carpenter—his father had deprived himself 
of everything, and worked like a slave to educate 
his youngest son for something higher than his 
own hard life—irritated my restless spirit. The 
very beauty of his character reproached me. I 
had tried to love my, husband, and could not. 
You and yours had made me recklessly hard- 
hearted.. I told him the truth, and, with the iron 
in his heart, left him—left him to die.’’ 

La Costa's voice broke here; she covered her 
face with both hands, not to conceal her tears, 
but to darken their burning pain. Mr. Cameron 
did not speak, but grief, and in some way, sur- 
prise had locked his features. 

‘You had never encouraged the man you 
married, before—- had not secretly craved his 
1ove, while my wealth tempted you in another 
direction ?’' he questioned, in a low, hoarse voice. 
‘It is too late. The past is the past with us 
both. It is better, perhaps, that I should not 
know; but Jet what will follow, I must know the 
truth, though it uproots my whole household.’, 

‘I had repulsed him always, cruelly, cruelly,’ 
answered the woman, dropping her hands, ‘‘ and 
she knew it. Money never had the power to 
tempt me. Your wealth I never cared for til 
she used it to scourge my pride with; tif she 
taunted me with its loss, gloried even in the 
falsehood that had won it for herself. Then E 
did give it vital importance; then I resolved to 
win it for myself at any cost and at all hazards.” 

Cameron cast his eyes around the sumptuous 
surroundings of this woman, thought of her 
appearance on the stage, on that opening night, 
and a sickening sensation crept over him. Had 
he plunged her into the path she had trod in 
search of this wealth ? 

La Costa read his countenance, and broke into 
a hysterical laugh. 

‘If you have scorn to give, take it into your 
own, home |” she said. “All this was not bought 
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with slander. [I did not steal it with the very 
breath of her soul, from my own sister, and taunt 
her while I stole. Save your contempt until you 
get home, Oliver Cameron.” 

‘Spare me,’’ said the banker, lifting up both 
hands, as if to ward off her hot words. ‘I was 
ignorant of much that you have told me. Spare 
your sister. Do not, by another word, drive her 
from the respect which a husband should——”’ 

‘‘Spare her? Did she ever spare any one that 
stood in her way? When she stole into your con- 
fidence, with her silky sympathies—for she can 
be soft as thistle-down, when it so pleases her— 
when, by slanderous insinuations, deprecating 
excuses, and covert falsehood, she filled your 
mind with suspicions, which I was too proud to 
guess at—had she the heart to spare you or me. 
She tore up the first love of my youth by the roots 
—tossed me out upon the wide world, to become 
what I am—and now you ask me to spare her, to 
spare you, her dupe, her husband ”’ 

Tke wild emotions of the actress swelled into a 
storm now. She flung up her arms—great, fiery 
tears, leaped down her cheeks, and her whole 
form dilated with a weird grandeur of passion 

‘« Lucinda !”” 

The woman's clasped hands fell apart, a deep 
breath hissed through her teeth. 

‘¢Well, Oliver Cameron, well !”’ 

‘« The past is the past between us two.” 

Mr. Cameron spoke mildly, bat La Costa flashed 
out upon him like a game bird. 

‘«Can you think I want it otherwise? Have you 
an idea that I would take up the old love, even 
in the decorous way you would think right, feed 
on the husks, from which my gracious sister has 
torn the corn—no, no, the finest steei rusts under 
time, mine has gone back toiron. ‘I have no love 
for you, to hide, or be ashamed of. Nothing so 
pure will ever enter my soul again. I did not 
seek you. I shall not seek her. She was my only 
sister once. I loved her dearly. We were two 
poor girls, without much prospect in life, being 
the daughters of a man who worked one of your 
farms, nothing more. I have often wondered 
that you should have notidéd us—thore than 
wondered, that you should have selected me, the 
youngest and the wildest, to grace with your 
preference; but you did—you did, and I was 
fool enough to think you loved me—I was, indeed."’ 

“‘T did, I did.” 

‘I thought so. Sometimes I think so yet,” 
said La Costa, with a tender wail of the voice; 
“but how long did it last? till my elder sister 
saw the dawning of great fortune in your love, 
and snared me in the meshés of her falsehoods, as 





among the leaves. The carpenter's son was the 
only human being that ever loved me.”’ 

**T will not let you say that,” answered the 
banker, gently. 

‘*The only one—the only one. But he died. 
Such love kills, or makes earth a heaven. It killed 
him, and his mother gave my child to the mercy 
of your wife. I loved the child. -' Tt was all I 
had—loved it 80 much, that I ‘gave it to him as a 
sacrifice. But "she got it at last, swept me com- 
‘pletely. -Love, wealth, ¢haracter, child, every- 
thing went toher. I permitted it. Through one 
faithful person, I kept watch of the child they 
said I had abandoned. So TI did; but it was as 
& woman leaves her heart behind, and flies, like 
a wild bird, into the wilderness. They little knew 
how often my arms were stretched forth in long- 
ing, when at midnight, I felt for her at my side, 
and grew proud with the thought that an ocean 
divided us. How should they ?” 

“‘T knew this. I felt that your child was left 
behind from no hardness of heart. It was my 
wish that she should come to us, when her father 
died. If it will give you pleasure, Lucinda, let 
me tell you that the husband you left wanted for 
nothing. I cared for that myself.” 

‘‘You saw him, then,”’ questioned La Costa. 

‘‘Every week, almost every day. We had 
loved the same woman—he more worthily than I 
—it was a bond between us.” 

La Costa choked back a sob. 

** After that, the child was taken home with 
my own.” 

‘‘Did she consent, knowing who was its 
mother ?” 

‘She consented ; but to this day I do not know 
that she has any idea of Edith’s parentage. I 
could not bear to enter upon that subject.” 

‘‘She knows—she feels it, or the old spirit is 
dead within her,” said La Costa, bitterly. ‘Yet 
she did not remember me—no wonder if I have 
changed so much as she has—no one would fancy 
us the two beautiful Warner girls.” 

La Costa laughed with bitterness, as she said this 
Breaking off, with tears in her eyes, she said, with 
a childish sort of grace: ‘‘ But I was the youngest 
and handsomest always, if you did marry her. The 
best, too, singer and dancer, as I am, I dare you to 
place her above me, even in the poor matter of 
goodness.” Cameron smiled. There was a dash 
of the old wild grace here that wore upon him. 
“Tell me, Lucinda,” he said; “what is your 
object in coming here? Not’ Edith! you do not 
mean to claim her ?"’ 

“Not yet; perhaps never—I found the heart 
to leave her’for his sake. Now I will do it for 





a poor bird is hampered with lime, while singing 
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A look of infinite relief came into Cameron’s 
face, and his voice faltered in expressing his 
gratitude. 

« You are kind—még Ah/ Lueinda, 
yo": have relieved me from a great apprehension.” 

La Costa looked at him keenly. She was 
wounded. 

Pad it only’ to make ‘sure off thig’ what you 
came 

“No, I could nde ‘have sépt’ away. te first 
sound of your voiee brought the ota times up’ BO 
viyidly—so painfully.” 

“Tears came into La Costa’s eyes, the“sobs in 

throat were broken into a hysterical laugh. 

“é P°alinost wished your wife had recognized 
ine, hef aristocratic dismay would’ have been 
deliyheftl. Her sister an actress—a singer— 
nay, given to dancing, now and then. How she 
wotild Have trembled with dread; that her set 
might know it. Do not wince, Oliver—:* this 
calamity should happen, tell her that the actress 
is married to a nobleman, with a title that runs 
back among the old monarchs of France, and an 
estate about twice as large as the farm her father 
worked, when he was your hired man. You 


wet 








see I am determined to keep up the dignity 
of the Warners. ‘Tell her this, convince her 


that I am only, earning’ gold, that it may gild 
my rank, andshe will forgive the stage—even 
me, perhaps, for the wrong she has heaped upon 
me, though human “ure seldom goes so far as 
that.” 

“Oh, Bes ub 4 tter you have grown,” 
said Cam , as the woman paused 
for breath. — 

“What taaahie have?’ She rejoined. 
that woman to-have & monopoly of evil ?’’ 

The scofm im La Costa’s face was superb. 
Cameron. saw by it how deep was her hatred— 
how i ‘heF.contempt for the woman he had 
married) If any kindred feeling lurked in his 
own breast, he gaye no sign, but prepared to take 
his leave. 

La Costa seemed startled by the movement, 
and léid her hand on his arm; then drew it 
away timidly, fer he trembled under its touch. 

“You are here, and I thank you for coming 
It would have been harder, had fate compelled 
me to seek you out. Oliver, I have a great favor 
to ask of you.” 

“A favor of me, Luginda, Thisis kind.” } 

Cameron took her hand between both his, for 
in her softened voice and tone of gentle entreaty, 
he recognized the woman he had once loved, but 
she shrank back in embarrassment, at loss for 
aa. and drooping before him; at last she 
8 
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‘*There is a man named Massieu, a prisoner 

“I know, Lucinda, a foreigner, working out 
his sentence in Philadelphia, for uttering forged 
bills. They were drawn on our house; a colder, 
keener Kknave, than this Massieu, does not exist.”’ 

‘* Still, it is his pardon I wish you to obtain,” 
said La Costa, suddenly erecting herself, while 
the blood flowed‘ up to her face, as if she had 
received a blow. 

“His pardon! That is impossible. It was on 
our branch louse his! crime was perpetrated. 
Through us it was traced out.”’ 

The hot color left La Costa’s face, her mouth 


* was set, her eyes lad the glitter of steel in them. 


‘«« Then it was you—you, Oliver Cameron, who 
hunted him.down!”’ she said, in a voice so hard 
and dry, that it sounded like a menace. 

Cameron edat her pale, locked face, in 
wonder, but his answer, though gentle, was firm. 

‘« It was I who brought him to justice, perhaps 
a little earlier than might have been, but his fate 
was certain. To set a man so adroit in fraud at 
liberty, would be an injustice to the public.”’ 

La Costa struggled with her bitter rage, as 
strong men wrestle with each other. 

‘* Oliver, 1 never thought to ask a favor of you, 
but this one I do ask. You are a man of power. 
The very, fact that your influence, call it sense of 
justice if you will, cast this unfortunate man 
into prison, will ayail tojtake him out. You are 
so well kuown, that no governor, no pardoning 
board would demy you, ‘Let this unhappy pris- 
oner free, and, from this hour, I forgive you— 
and what is harder yet—your wife, all the wrong 
that has been done me. Refuse me, and—’”’ 

The woman broke off, with this unfinished 
menaée locked in her white lips. 

If Camerom had inclined to her entreaty for a 
moment, the threat conveyed in-her last words 
swept the impulse away. “He took up his hat. 

‘*No, Lucinda,’’ hesaid, with quiet firmness ; 


— I cannot, even for you, cast such a mockery on 


justice.’ 

She let him go without a word. He had held 
out his hand, but she did not see it—had left the 
room, and she did not yet feel that she was alone, 
All at.once her face blazed out, and her hand 
clenched itself. 

“* Be it so,” she said, ‘‘ be it so. I have nothing 
to withhold. me now. He,who is so sensitive to 
crime shall find it close to his bosom — coiling 
around his proud name —~hissing its shame 
through the haughty circles that: hold him in 
reverence. He might have saved himself, but 
would not. So be it!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. 


We give first, this month, ‘a costume suitable 
fer either house or street, the, material of which 
may be either stripe beige, percale, or any, of 
the pretty madras cloths; these latter are mostly 
in plaids, but some stripes are. to be found. 


Select some plain foulard cambric for the trim: 
ming, to correspond with the prevailing color of 
the material. If the dress material is of beige, 
er any other summer woolen fabric, the plain 
trimming may be of either silk or cashmere to 
correspond. The lower skirt has simply two 
narrow-plaited ruffles, two and a-half inches 
deep—headed by a band cut on the bias, three 
inches wide, piped on the edges with the plain 
material. The tunic is cut very long and round 
in front, and gathered, as may be seen, into the 
(140) 
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plain pigce forming the front trimming, which 
is cut straight-wise of the plain material, and 
ornamented by a row of buttons (white or smoke 
pearl) on either side. For.a percale dress, linen 
buttons may be used, if preferred, The edge of 
the tunic is trimmed with a bias band of the 
material, two inches wide, piped to correspond 
with the one on the skirt. Two breadths of the 
material, if narrow, are put into. the back of the 
tunic, and the looping is quite low. The jacket 
bodice is long and,evenly.shaped all round— 
finished on the edge like the tunic; cuffs and 
collar of the plain material ornamented by but- 
tons. Three rows finish the front of the bodice. 
Eighteen to twenty yards of beige—fourteen to 
fifteen of yard-wide percale will be required, one 
and a-half yards of plain for trimming, Price of 
pattern, tunic and jacket, sixty cents, 


For a boy, we have navy blue linen, trimme\ 
on the back, and edged on the skirt, with a nar 
row Hamburg trimming—two edges put together 
for the back. The front is double breasted. 
trimmed on the edge, and a double row of but- 
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tons. Laid on pockets on the skirt. Belt at the 
waist with a wide ribbon or cashmere; the latter 
are very much used for both boys and girls for 
every-day wear. Trim at the ends with knotted 
worsted fringe. Price of ‘pattern, twenty-five 
cents. : 

For a little girl of six years, we give a Holland 
frock, trimmed with edlored twill, The skirt is 


bordered with three folds of the crimson twill, 
known as turkey red, also the square-cut bodice, 
and waistband, pocket and cuffs. ‘This is worn 
over a chemisette of embroidered cambric; but 
this is optional, as the bodice can be cut high, 
and the trimming put on square. Dark blue or 
white bunting would look well made in this style, 
and be both a serviceable and stylish costume, 
at but little expense. . Cost of bunting, thirty- 
five cents per yard. Price of pattern, twenty- 
five cents. 

Next, is something quite new and pretty for an 
afternoon dress, of white nainsook and Hamburg 
embroidery, which is now so cheaply manufac- 
tured as to be within the ‘reach of every one. 
The skirt of this costume is trimmed with alter- 





nate flat and box plaits, the latter being orna- 
mented with a band of the embroidered inser- 
tion, (select an open pattern, both for the inser- 


tion and the edge, the wheel pattern is always 
effective). This plaited flounce, which is cut 
straight, is to be nine inches deep. The tunic 
is just long enough to cover the top edge of the 
flounce, trimmed with. lengthwise bands of the 
insertion, which bands are pointed at the ends, 
and fall over the embroidered edge, which 
finishes the tunic. There is very little fullness 
in this tunic, and no looping at the back; but 
it is open up the back, and trimmed with the 
embroidered edge, and tied together with ribbon 
bows. The bodice has an under vest, ornamented 
with narrow insertion bands—the jacket cut 
away, as may be seen, to display the vest—and 
trimmed to correspond. This isa very becoming 
style to @ slight figure. Price of pattern, fifty 
cents. 

Next,’ we give a simple design for a summer 
evening dress of white Swiss or tarletane. The 
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skirt is bordered with a narrow frill, headed with 
six small puffs, terminating in a narrow standing 
frill. Above this there isan over-dress of the mus- 
lin, looped up on the right side to the height of 


pee 


Yaga 
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the knee, and falling to the left into three curves, 
each edged with # narrow plaiting like the bot- 
tom of the skirt. “There is a low-necked and 
short-sleeved curiass bodice ; but one cut high, 
and heart-shaped in front, with sleeves. to the 
elbow, may be substituted, and be equally dressy, 
and quite as fashionable and elegant. Trim the 
neck and sleeves of either style, with puffs and 
plaiting to match. The trimming at the side is 
of dark crimson ribbon. The back of the over- 
skirt is not looped, but falls into'a demi-train 
over the short over-skirt, or it may be looped, if 
preferred. Price of tunic fifty cents. 

Next, we give'a favorite style for soft woolen 
fabric, suitable for cool summer days, or sea-side 
wear... There is, first a ribbed skirt, quite plain ; 
over this a blouse, plaited into a square yoke 
and belted at the waist. This is trimmed with a 
darker shade, or a contrasting color, laid on in 





a flat band two inches wide. The blouse is open 
at the sides. |The front: has one wide box-plait, 


and two side plaits turning’back. Coat sleeves 
with turned-back cuff. Price of pattern, twenty- 
five cents. 


For a little girl, from two to four years, we 
have a pretty embroidered pique, cut in the 
Princess shape in front, extending into short 
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basque at the back, when it is buttoned. A 
ribbed skirt fills in the back, fastened to a petti- 
coat waist. Either braid the front ortrim with 
Hamburg insertion, and edge. Price of pattern, 
twenty-five cents. 

We also give the latest novelty in Parisian 
tournure. It is made of muslin, the top laid in 


a deep double box-plait, perfectly tight-fitting, 
to which is added two flounces, very fall and 
stiffly starched. This is simply to keep the train 
out at the bottom. No tournure is worn near 
the waist, perfect flatness is the present prevail- 
ing style. 





Patrerns of these ‘‘ Every-Day’’ dresses, or 
for the costumes in our colored fashion-plate, or 
for our children’s dresses, paletots, ete., may be 
had on application, by letter, to Miss M. A. 
Gordon, dress and cloak maker, 1118 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, who will cut them'out after 
our patterns. We have made this arrangement 
in answer to numerous solicitations, In sending 
for the patterns, always send the number of 
inches around the bust, length of sleeve, and 
around the waist; and if for a child, name the 
age. Enclose price of pattern and stamp.’ All 
orders promptly attended to. All children’s 
patterns, under twelve years, twenty-five cents. 
Polonaises, paletots, mantels, over-skirts, and 
basques for ladies, are fifty cents, Remember, 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the 
Second-rate costumes offered elsewhere. 





WORK BAG. 


Worx Baa of blue silk, or merino inserted 
between two mussel shells, through which small 
holes have been drilled. ‘Bows and ends of blue 
ribbons, and a fringe of dark blue chenille are 
arranged, as shown. . Handle of silk, with a stiff 
lining of buckram, Finish with silk cord to draw. 





EMBROIDERED EDGE 
FOR PILLOW-SHAMS. 





BRETON JACKET AND DIAGRAM. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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The material used is Vicuna cloth, the founda- 
tion of the embroidered band is white Indian 
cashmere. For ordinary wear mohair braid is 
used for ornamenting these bands, but for dressy 
occasions they are embroidered with color. The 
sequins are mother-of-pearl, and they are sewn 
on the jacket so as to overlap each other. The 
jacket fastens at the side upon the waistcoat. A 
eee ~ on this waistcoat (see the diagram) 
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shews where the jacket is to fasten; an inside 
flap, with button holes, is added to the inside of 
the jacket, buttons being sewn to the waistcoat. 

The top of the waistcoat is square, and the widest 
part of the collar is the front; it is sewn on so as 
to meet the waistcoat. On the next page we give 
a diagram, by which to cut this jacket out. In 
our July number, in the Chit-Chat, we gave 
directions how to enlarge these diagrams. 
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SOFA CUSHION: CRETONNE WORK. 


BY MRS. JANS WEAVER. 


SS 


Tue ground-work is black satin, and the figure 
of the heron is in white cloth. 

There are various modes of producing the work. 
Some use a black satin ground, others a dark 
cloth ground ; some use a solution of india rubber 
for making the flowers adhere to the ground, 
others line them with muslin and tack them down, 
In some cretonne work the flowers are covered 
with silk embroidery, while in many specimens 
only long stitches of unequal length are put in 
round the edge of the design. Designs of cre- 
tonne work can never be servilely copied—they 
serve rather as types of the work—for it would 
be difficult to find, in promiscuous pieces of 
chintz, the exact flowers and animals, etc., found 
in an engraving. The best pian is to purchase a 
stock of small remnants, and to cut out closely 


the flowers, leaves, birds, and other subjects. 
(146) 
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When you have a quantity cut out begin to com 
pose the motif, whether it be a garland or a 


bouquet. When the groups, etc., harmonise well 
the branches and tendrils and small details are 
painted in. The composition once satisfactory. 
the leaves and flowers are pasted down in place, 
and then the edges of the cretonne are worked 
in long and short stitches. The shades of silk 
should match each flower and leaf. When the 
flowers, etc.,.are worked round, embroidery 
stitches are put in_to mark the veining of the 
leaves, or the features of the animals, the wings 
of the birds, the hearts of the flowers; but they 
should be lightly introduced as mere indications, 
otherwise the character of the embroidery becomes 
satin stitch, instead of applique, and the brilliant 
coloring uf the cretonne is lost. 





BORDERS FOR TRAVELING DRESS, TABLE 
DOYLEYS, LUNCH CLOTHS, Ere. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give two of these new designs in cross- 
stitch, now so popular, for embroidering lunch 
cloths, and the napkin to match; also, suitable 
for linen or pique washing dresses. For the 
lunch cloth and napkin, use coarse, unbleached 


then work the border in red and dark blue 
working, cotton or black silk with red cotton. 
Two shades or colors are needed for each pattern. 
The stitches are so clearly shown in the design, 


that further description is needless. For apron 


linen, fringe out the edges, four to five inches } or dresses, the same material for embroidery may 
deep for the cloth, two inches for the napkin ; } be used. 





CHAIR-TICKING EMBROIDERY: WITH DETAIL 
OF DESIGN. 


Tuus fancy chair is a favorite shape for garden, 
or any other place, where an occasional seat is 
wanted. The wood of the frame may be either 
ebonized or light, and the arm bands of silk or 
leather, according to taste. The design for the 
embroidery is given, full size; the herring bone 
stitches at each side, are put in with scarlet 





embroidery silk, the perpendicular lines in blue, 


and the rest in gold color. This design may be 
repeated in different colored silks, or a row of 
flowers be added for the other stripes. We prefer 
the ticking entirely covered—with these fancy 
stitches in a variety of colored silks, or else make 


alternate stripes of black velvet ribbon. 
(147) 





WATCH-STAND—WITH DETAIL. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


This stand consists of an octagonal piece of 
Java canvass, mounted in a bamboo frame, and 
ornamented with silk cord, which terminates in 


heavy tassels. The watch is suspended from the 
centre hook, the hook on the left side being 
ntended to support the chain and key. The 


crosses and stars, which compose the design, ara 
given in full working size, and done in navy- 
blue and cardinal-red floss silk. The cords and 
tassels are made to match. If bamboo cannot be 
obtained, wood nicely smoothed and cut will 





EMBROIDERY IN BRAID. 





The design is worked in cross-stitch, with ; silk is also very effective, and washes well. 


scarlet or indigo-blue working-cotton. 


Black 3 





BAG FOR SOILED HANDKERCHIEFS. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


The lower part of the bag is made of silvered 
perforated card-board, embroidered with two 
shades of rose-colored sewing-silk ; each section 
of the card-board (six of which are required) 
measures eight inches in length, and four in 
width ; each section is pointed at the bottom, 


and sewn together to form the bottom of the bag, { off complete. 


as shown in the design. Thecard-board is lined 
with rose-colored silk, which is cut sufficiently 
long to form the upper part of the bag, and is 
drawn together at the top with a rose-colored 
silk cord and tassels. A handsome tassel is also 
placed at the bottom of the bag, which finishes it 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


E DITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Maxine “ScraP Soneens,”—A subscriber has asked ns 
how to make “acrap screens,” We generally take a frame, 
made with four wings, each two feet wide and six feet high, 
on which is strained white, unbleached. calico. We cover 
it entirely with pictures, filling in any amali corners téft 
with plain blue paper. We then pot on a bordering of 
crimson an@gold. “We next give it two coats of size, and 
lastly varnish it, putting it in an unused room, until quite 
dry. Last winter we covered our nursery walis in the same 
way. We put an oak paper for about ote ‘Yard from the 
floor, then a strip of bordering, and the rest.we filled with 
pictures, finishing aii with size and varnish. These latter 
can be bought at a paperhanger’s, We found ordinary 
paste, with a little gum arabic dissolved in it, the best 
medium for sticking on the pictures. 

If you wish to make a folding scréen, you should havéa 
foundation of black glazed paper, and it must came up to the 
edge of the screen, so as to leave no_place. uncovered, The 
pictures should be carefully cut out,and arranged upon 
the surface, only they should be piwned on before being 
fixed, that the effect may be seen. Some, people arrange 
the pictures one over the other, so as almost to hide the 
foundation; but, after making two screens, we have come 
to the conclusion that pictures look far better placed 
separately, only they must, of course, be carefully selected. 
1t is best to have a large one in the centre of the panel, and 
smaller ones arranged round it. They should be fixed to 
the foundation with starch, and care must be taken in 
making it, that no lumps are left in it, or they will get 
under the pictures, and remain there. 

There is nothing so suitable for the bordering of a screen 
as stamped leather, or paper that imitates it; this should be 
about an inch and a-half in width, and scalloped round the 
edge, with a-brass-headed nai! placed in each ‘scallop. Ma 
roon or green leather are the colors that look best with the 
pictures, and, of course, this bordering must not be put on 
the screen untii it has been varnished, and has become quite 
dry. 

“Comprnes So Mucn.”—A Indy writes: “I like your 
magazine better and better, the longer I know it. If only 
one periodical is taken in a family, it should be yours, for 
it combines more than any other. Fashions, stories, work- 
table, steel engravings, everything is perfect of its kind. 
I am not surprised to hear of its large circulation, I only 
wonder it is not twice as great.” 


Our New Nove.et.—We begin, in this number, the new 
novelet, by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, the- best, we 
think, she has ever written. Mrs. Burnett, as our old. eub- 
scribers know, has been, for years, a favorite contributor to 
“Peterson.” The critics are now pronouncing her the 
“coming novelist of America;”’ but we and our readers 
found out her powers as a writer long ago. 


PATTERN For Trpy.—We receive so many requests for 
tidy patterns in crochet, that we give another this month, 
in the front of the number. This is a pattern that can be 
carried out, indefinitely, in arty direction, and can, therefore, 
be made of any shape, or size, that is required. 
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LaMsrtqut® ror Bracker.—We givean illustration of a 
Lambreguin in Cretonne embfoidery, in the front of the 
number—the embroidery in the original size. It is ar- 
ranged on a ground of black cloth, and’sewn on with over- 
cast stitches; the rose buds sewn on with red and pink; 
theledves with green and brown silks, in different shades, 
the veinings of the leavesand inner part of the buds being 
embroidered in-knotted stitch. The butterflies are edged 
with over-cast stitches in point russe, with various colored 
silks. The bird done in the same manner. This kind of 
embroidery id very effective, and if the flowers, birds, etc. 
are arranged with care and taste, the effect produced will 
be almost equal t6 painting—particularly if done on silk 
and with fine:pieces of Cretonne. Some of the beautiful 
roses, cupids, etc., found on the fine satinet Cretonnes, for 
instance. , 

“Ne Pius Unrra.”—The Dresden (Tenn. Democrat, says 
that this magazine is the “ne plus ulera ‘—that there is 
bothing beyond, or better. “Again,” it writes, “is beau 
tifal, bright and lovely Peterson on our table. It is the 
July number, and bears all the flowery beauty of that 
glorious month. Its indescribably beautifu! Fashion plates 
excél.anything of the kind we ever saw; its reading matter 
is so good, so pure, that it deserves a place on the centre- 
table of every lady in the land. It is the cheapest magazine 
published iu the United States, besides being one of the 
prettiest, being only $2 @ year ” 


Tue Cueapest THING you can invest your money in is 
a good magazine. It costs but little, and comes every 
month, brightening all in the household. In families of 
refinement it is indispensable. Twenty times its cost is 
often spent on things of no permanent value, whereas a 
good’ magaziné, like a perennial spring, remains to cheer, 
amuse, instruct and delight. 


Back Numsers, for 1877, 1876, 1875, etc., can be had of 
the news-dealers. If there are no news-dealers in your 
neighborhood, or the news-dealers have not the number or 
numbers you want, we will send them, post-paid, on receipt 
of the retail price. 

“Tare Is Nornrne, for its price, that gives so much 
pleasnre as a good magazine.” So writes a lady, and she 
adds, “And ‘Peterson’ is undoubtedly the ch t and 
best of the magazines.” 





Ware Lire anp Strenorn remain, we have much to be 
thankful for, no matter what happens. The skies may be 
dark to-nizht, but the sun will shine to-morrow. Be of 


good cheer! 


Tr Costs No Mone to dress in good’taste than in bad. If 
ladies make frights of themselves, it is their own fault, 
when elegance is so easy to be attained. 


“Tue Beer We Recervs.”—Says the Central Baptist, of 
St. Louis, “ For the price, we regard ‘ Peterson’ as the best 
ladies’ magazine we receive.” 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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A New Votcme began with the last number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially for those who 
do uct wish back numbers, but prefer to commence with 
the July one. But back numbers, from January inclusive, 
can be supplied, when desired. It is never too late to 
get up clubs, or to add to clubs. Additions to Clubs may be 
made at the price paid by the rest of the club, If addi- 
tional subscribers are sent, enough to make up a second 
club, the sender will be’ entitled to a’ second premium, or 
premiums. These additions may be made at any time 
during the year. Specimens sent, gratis, to canvas with. 
Rts still in time, we repeat, to get up clubs. Nowhere else 
will you get so much for your money. 


Murvaity To Bear anp Forsear is the great secret of 
happiness. We are all so involved with each other, we all 
differ more or less from each other by temperament, or- 
ganization, etc., that charity to one another and kindness 
are nvt only good policy, but are also the right thing to do, 

i 


Never TALK Gossip, but discuss things, not persona, 


But if you have to speak of others, do it kindly, never ; 


maliciously. Perhaps, if you knew all, you would do 
exactly what those do, whom you condemn, 

“Lrrrte Greepy.”—This is after an original picture, by 
J. G. Brown, one of the most eminent of our younger 
American artists. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Norston’s Rest. By Mrs, Ann 8. Stephens 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Of the many pow- 
erful fictions, which this popular author has written, the 
present is one of the most powerful. The story turns on a 
secret marriage, between the heir to.an English baronetcy, 
and the pretty daughter of the steward, and the interest is 
heightened by the fact that a high-born girl, and an heiress 
as well, is also in love with the hero. Both the female char- 
acters, the wife, as well as the other, are drawn with won- 
derfal skill; and both are noble, earnest, lovable women, 
who divide, strangely, the sympathies of the reader. The 
descriptions of the old manor-house, of the game-keeper’s 
cottage, and of the sylvan scenery about Norston’s Rest, are 
in Mrs. Stephens’ very best manner, and we do not know 
that we can say more than this in its praise. The marriage 
itself, with the lonely surroundings of the little church, and 
the prophetic shadow of all that seemed to envelope it, is 
one of the most effective chapters in the book. The pictures 
of English life are as graphic as they are true; while there 
is just enough romance in the story to make it perfect as a 
novel, We spoke of the vigor with which the two principal 
female ch ters are But we can say the same 
of nearly all the ch ters: the Duchess, Sir Noel, young 
Hurst, the father, etc., etc. It appears to us that there onght 
to be a sequel to the tale, as here told, however: for the fair 
girl and heiress, whom the young heir neglected, should 
have a future, and a happy one. We have learned to love 
her, even more than her successful rival, and we cannot bear 
that she should suffer a wasted life. 

The Latimer Family. Illustrated by George Orwikshank. 1 
vol., 8 vo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—Thia 
story depicts the career of an intemperate, and with its force 
heightened, as it is, by the illustrations by Cruikshank, is a 
powerful warning against “ the death that lies in the cup.” 
The evils, the horrors, the sin of drunkenness, cannot be too 
highly depicted. The volume appears at an opportune time, 
and ought to do a great deal of good. No household should 
be without it, 
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Ariadne, By “ Ouida.” 1 v0l.,12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott 4 Co.—We consider this the best story that this 
lady has yet written. She had, from the first, a vivid 
imagination, great fertility of incident, unusual vividness 
in description, and very considerable dramatic powers. Her 
earlier novels were more or less disfigured by a turgid style, 
an apparent disbelief in any human excellence, and an 
occasional freedom that, to say the least, was in question- 
able taste. But, as she grows older, the wine, to speak in 
metaphor, clears itself. Her last novel was a very decided 
improvement on her earlier ones; and this shows an advance 
even on that, both in style and in character. The story isa 
real one, but one alas! too often true: it is the story of a 
selfish, handsome mah, and of a devoted; neglected woman. 
Few recent characters in fiction are as lovely as the heroine ; 
few are as destestable, and yet natural, as that of the hero. 
The scene of the novel lies principally in Rome, of which 
this author writes with a fervor and an appreciation, which 
shows how she loves it, and which will recommend the book 
to every admirer of that wonderful city. In this respect, 
nothing, since ‘ Barbara’s History,” has been so true. When 
one reads Ariadne, one is back on the Corso, or driving out 
op the old Flaminian way, or idling on the Campagna, or 
watching the siiows on Soracte. The volume is handsomely 


) printed. 


The Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Etiquette. By Mrs. E. B. 
Duffey. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.—This 
professes to be, to quote from the title-page, “a complete 
manual! of the manners and dress of American society.” 
An examination of the context shows that the description 
is correct, so far, at least, as there can be any written code 
of good manners. Numerous forms for letters, invitations, 
acceptances and regrets are given. A copious index is 
added. The work goes into very great detail, much of it, 
one would think, quite unnecessary; but it is impossible, 
we suppose, to tell how ignorant some peopl@may be; and 


: certainly, to minute directions, even if they call in question 


people’s common sense, are better than none at all. The 
volume is very handsomely printed. 

Aflergiow. “ No Name Series.” 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.—Very many persons consider this the best 
of the remarkable series to which it belongs. But where 
all are so good, it is difficult to draw a line. The scene of 
the story is laid in Europe, opening at Dresden, that favorite 
resort of Americans. We have fancied that we could de- 
tect more than one of the anonymous authors, who have 
preceded this one; but here we are entirely at fault; and 
yet we hardly think that “ Afterglow” is by a new hana. 
Get it, and read it, however. 

A Family Feud. After the German of Ludwig Harden. By 
Mrs. A, L. Wister. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philadelphia J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co,-Whenever we see a new translation announced, 
as by Mrs. A. L. Wister, we are sure, not only that the 
translation is good, but that the story itself has been well 
selected. The present fiction is no exception to this rule, 
Few novels, recently printed, are as interesting as “A 
Family Feud.” The volume, like all others published by 
this house, is exceptionally well printed. 

The Heiress in the Family. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel. 1 
vol., 12 mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —A 
pleasant, healthy novel, distinguished by good taste, good 
feeling and good sense ; in marked contrast, in these respects, 
to many of the fictions of the day. It forms one of that 
astonishingly cheap “ Dollar Series,” now being published 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 

Phyllis. By“ The Duchess." 1 vol.,12 mo, Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.—This novel is by an anonymous 
author, and one with whom we are quite unfamiliar. We 
take the writer to be a new aspirant for fame. The story is 
cleverly told, and promises to be a “ hit:” we are sure that 
it deserves to be. The volume is handsomely printed, 
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» OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Waar Is Satp or “ Pererson.”—The newspaper press is 
unanimous, in according to this magazine the merit of 
being, for its price, the best published. Says the Ridgeway 
(Pa.) Advocate: “ How so elegant a magazine can be pub- 
lished so cheaply, is only to be explained by its enormous 
edition, which is the largest of any lady's book in the world. 
* Peterson’ has long been celebrated for the superiority of 
its stories, and the present number fully sustains this repu- 
tation. Now is just the time to subscribe. Undoubtedly 
* Peterson’ is the best and cheapest of its kind.” The 
Morgan (Tenn.) Dispatch says: “It combines more attrac- 
tions, for a less price, than any magazine of its character in 
the country. Its fashion plates and descriptions are plain, 
and can be adapted to the simplest styles of dress.” The 
Le Roy (N. J.) Gazette says: “It gives some of the best 
stories and poetry that are published. Its exquisite en- 
gravings and double page colored fashion plates and general 
patterns for almost everything, has made it an indispensa- 
ble family monthly.” The Evansville (Wis.) Review says: 
“* Peterson’ is always ahead in everything. This number, 
like its predecessors, is filled with tively, entertaining 
reading, beautiful illustrations and choice fashion plates. 
The July number is a marvel of beauty and merit.” Hun- 
dreds of similar notices testify to the fact that this is the 
cheapest and best of the lady's books. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Addsese Peterson's Magazine, Philadelphia. 


THe THoUvgg NDS or Lapizs who use Laird’s “ Bloom of 
Youth ” keep their own counsel, and all their admirers sup- 
pose that complexions so beautiful and perfectly natural in 
appearance must be nature's own. Ladies, try it; you will 
be delighted. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[Department or Nureina.]} 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 
Virt.—Doties oF THE Nors® IN GENERAL. 

A general diffusion of intelligence among all classes of 
the community, in this generation, has cleared, to a great 
extent, the pathway of the nurse of the rubbish of super- 
stition and ignorance, with which it was, in times past, so 
much encumbered. The fields of her labor are planted by 
common sense, while the road to duty now lies open to the 
Pp ding, with friendly guide-boards, at every 
turn, to direct her in the proper course. 

Time was, and not a century ago, when the sudden and 
unaccountable howling of a dog; a peculiar mewing of a 
cat; the crowing of a hen, or the attempted entrance of an 
affrighted bird into a room or house were ominous of some 
dire calamity to a member of that household, If, perchance, 
any one were lying sick at that time, the petient would be 
the unfortunate victim, in a certain specified time, or odd 
number of days from the appearance of the token. 

Now, if it is possible that any of these preposterous 
notions of a distempered brain have so fur outlived the age 
of their past reign, and are still in existence in some 
benighted places beyond the pale of the schoolmaster, and 
are yet lingering around the ruins of their ancient haunts, 
80 to speak; we fain would hope that a copy of “Moll 
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hands and be read, and thus banish forever from iheir 
minds such absurd follies, The nurse, if worthy of the 
name, will find quite enough to engage her attention and 
occupy her time, in fulfiling the requisitions of her pro- 
fession, without delving into the dark regions of sorcery or 
witchcraft, there to seek for spectral objects to affright her 
own imagination, and, at the same time, disturb the peace 
and tranquility of her suffering charge. Common sense, 
reason and judgment, and the wants of the patient will not 
fail to direct her in the path of usefulness and duty. 

The nurse should ever manifest a lively regard for the 
comfort of her patient, and neglect no effort that comes 
within her proper sphere, to hasten her recovery, regard- 
less of self, or any selfish or pecuniary considerations. She 
should, therefore, promptly remove from the presence og 
the patient all objects that are loathsome or unpleasant to 
her senses, everything that may emit odors disagreeable to 
her, whether it be flowers, extracts or the like, and care 
should be exercised to exclude the scent arising from the 
kitchen or culinary operations. Many of these little things 
which may appear so trifling to the nurse, and considered 


} mere “notions” of the patient, are grievances of real mo- 


ment, and are prone to operate to her serious disadvantage, 
if not promptly abated or removed. 

The nurse must not arbitrarily set herself up as umpire 
in these or any matters, when it is evident to the plainest 
understanding, that a continuance of the thing complained 
of, will militate against the best intersts of the patient. 
The nurse who “won't yield to the whims” of a patient, 
has often caused her to pass a restless, sleepless, feverish 
night, and the doctor has been deceived the next morning 
as to the true cause of an unexpected change in his patient 
in the wrong direction. 





FLOWER-TALKS FOR AUGUST. 


BY E. E. REXFORD. 


Summer Care or House Piants. 

It is much better to keep house plants out of doors, in 
some airy and rather shady place, during summer, than 
in-doors. Some writers recommend “plunging” them, 
that is, sinking the pots in the ground up to the rims, and 
some advocate planting them in the garden beds. Neither 
of which plans I have found to succeed as well as leaving 
them in their own pots. Give them all the water they 
need, and keep them well cut back. Ifyou let them blos- 
som all summer, you can expect but few flowers in winter, 
Rose Geraniums, Apple Geraniums, Ivies, and the various 
kinds of foliage-plants, which are not expected to bloom, can 
be aged to vigorous, healthy growth, without cutting 
back, only sufficiently to keep them in good shape. But 
Geraniums that are expected to bloom in winter, Lautanas, 
Heliotropes, Primrose and the like, should have all flower 
buds cut out, and made to grow into compact, symmetrical 
plants, by pinching: off the ends of any shoots which are 
inclined to get the start of others. Fuschias can be allowed 
to blossom, if they are given a season of rest before winter. 
Callas do best in winter, by being put out of doors duriug 
the summer, and left to themselves, with their pots turned 
up on their sides. Give them no water, and meddle with 
them in no way until September. Then bring them in, 
give warm water, and plenty of it, and they will soon start 
into growth, and the leaves and blossoms will astonish those 
who have been in the habit of keeping their Callas growing 
all summer. 





ARRANGING BouquET™s. 
There is chance for the exercise of a great deal of taste 


Pitchor,” a poem by J. & Whittier, might fall into their } in arranging bouquets for the decoration of the house. I 
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remember reading in Scribner's Magazine that Roses should 
be arrangec in a flat bowl. I do not agree with the author 
at all. Roses should be cut with long stems, and plenty of 
Jeaves, and not more than half a dozen for a rather tall 
vase, quite wide at the top, and the flowers should be left 
to arrange themselves; in other words, put them carelessly 
into the vase, and let them adjust themselves to it. You 
will find this much more satisfactory, I am sure, than 
bunching them up together, or putting them in a bowl. 
The pink Geraniums and Heliotrope combine exquisitely 
for small vases, and any white flowers work in beautifully 
with the pink Geraniums. Fuschias look best by them. 
selves, and should be left to droop at their own will. Olean 

ders and white Clematis make most lovely bouquets for the 
parlor or the table, and if there is anything that vases com 

bine with better than another, it is this Clematis. Baskets 
of flowers I never admired particularly. Gladioli are fine 
for tall vases, as are Lilies. For autumn, the Golden Pod 
and wild Aster can be made into exquisite bouquets. In 
arranging any kind of flowers, always be careful to put 
them together as much as possible like their habit of 
growth. Never crowd them, nor twist them into un- 
natural positions. One little flower, with a few green 
leaves, may make an elegant or t, when a bouquet of 
ten times as many, by crowding, and unskilful arrangement, 
may be a most unsatisfactory piece of work. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

BQ Bvery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by ua 
wactical housekeeper. 

_ PRESERVES, ETC., ETC. 

Peach Cordial.—In preserving, there is generally more 
syrup than is required for the preserves; to every pint of 
ayrupadd half a pint of good brandy ; stir this well together, 
and bottle and cork tightly ; this is very nice, diluted with 
water, for summer. 


Pox Grape Shrub.—One gallon of grapes; put them in a 
skillet, over a slow fire, until soft; press them through a 
hair sieve, until all the juice is extracted; to this quantity 
put one pound of white sugar, one pint of French brandy ; 
and when it is cold, bottle it. 


Grape Wine-—Take the small wild black grape; press 
them to extract the juice. To one gallon of juice put two 
pounds of white sugar; put it into a cask in the cellar until 
spring, when it will be ready to bottle. 


Stewed Pears—Cut a number of pears in halves, pee! 
them, and trim them so as to get them al) of a size; put 
them into an enamelled saucepan. with just enough water 


to cover them, and a good allowance of loaf sugar. the thin. 


rind of a lemon, a few cloves, and sufficient prepared cochi 
neal to give them a good color. Let them stew gently ti)! 
quite done Arrange them neatly on a dish, strain the 
syrup, let it reduce on the fire, then pour it over the pears. 


English Guava Jelly.—Two parts apples to one of quinces ; 
stew the apples and the quinces separately, as the latter, 
being tough, require longer cooking The apples should be 
of an acid nature; those known as Sour Johns are the best 
Put them together, with an equal quantity of loaf sugar ; 
boil till all the fruit wilt mash agninst the side of the stew 
Pan, then strain, and put them into pots, with brandy papers 
over them. 

MEATS, 

Lamb’s Fry.—Boil the fry for a quarter of an hour in three 
Pints of water; take it out, and dry it.in a cloth; grate 
some bread down finely; mix with it a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, and a high seasoning of pepper and salt 
Brush the fry lightly over with the yolk of an egg; sprin- 





kle over the bread crumbs, and fry for five minutes, Serve 
hot, on a napkin, in a dish, and garnish with plenty of 
crisped parsley. 

Calves’ Feet Fricasseed —Soak them three hours, simmer 
them in equal proportions of milk and water until they are 
sufficiently tender to remove the meat from the bones, in 
good sized pieces. Dip them in yolk of egg, cover with fine 
bread crumbs; pepper and salt them ; fry a beautiful brown, 
and serve in white sauce. 


Meat Pie.—Season mutton chops (those from the neck are 
best) pretty highly with pepper and salt, and place them 
in dish in layers, with plenty of sliced apples, sweetened, 
and chopped onions; cover with a good suet crust, and 
bake. When done, pour out all the gravy at the side, take 
off the fat, and add a spoonful of mushroom ketchup, then 
return it to the pie. 


Pishpash.—Wash a breakfast. cupful of rice in two or three 
waters, drain, Get a small knuckle of veal, stew the veal 
slowly until halt done, then add the rice, and an onion, 
sliced, a blade of mace, a few white peppercorns, and, if 
liked, two or three cardamons. Cover close, and cook gent- 
ly until the rice is done; season with salt to taste, serve 
very hot, 


Roast Leg of Lamb.—Let the fire be moderate, and roast 
the joint slowly, basting it frequently till done, when it 
should be sprinkled with salt, and the gravy well freed 
from fat before serving. 

BREAD, CAKES, ETC. 

Breakfast Rolls—Mix one and a-half pounds of flour with 
three-quarters of a pint of milk and one ounce of butter, a 
tablespoonful of yeast, and a smal] quantity of salt. Make 
the sponge, and set it before the fire to rise. When risen, 
make the dough up into small rolls, and put them into the 
oven for ten minutes to bake. 


Indian Corn Bread —Take one quart of corn meal and one 
quart boiling water; wet the meal, let it stand til] blood 
warm ; then add two quarts of wheat flour, and halt pint of 
yeast; let it rise; bake one houranda-half. This quantity 
will make two loaves. 

Indian Corn Pancakes.—One pint of Indian meal, one egg, 
beaten light, one pint of milk, a little salt ; stir well togeth- 
er, and bake on a hot gridiron, in small cakes, butter, and 
send them up hot. Equa) parts of Indian corn and English 
flour make excellent household bread and cakes, 

Indian Maize Porridge —Boil some milk, and stir into tt 
gradually some Indian corn mea) whilst upon the fire, until 
as thick as Scotch porridge. 

Indian Maize Pudding —Mix four tatlespoonfuls of Indian 
mea! in a pint of milk; do it gradually, so that it be smooth, 
adding the milk to the meal, not the meal to the milk; 
then add two tablespoonfuls of treacle. and one egg beaten , 
put it into a basin, tie down, and boil it rapidly for one 
hour. 

Scotch Shortbread.—Take one pound and a quarter ot flour ; 
rub into it half a pound of butter and one pound of sugar; 
then add half a cup of milk, and rub all together; then put 
into a shape, or rol! it out rather thin, and cut it into 
shapes, and strew comfits and slices ot candied peel upon 
the top. 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fra: 1.—Waxxine-Dreess or Straw-CoLorep SILK, WITH 
A THIN Mustix Over-Dress, trimmed with black velvet 
bows, and thin embroidered ruffies Straw hat, turned up 
at the back, trimmed with a wreath of green leaves, and 
écru gauze veil, 
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Fig. 1:~—Carniace-Dress or Dank Buus ano: WuiteE- 
Sraipep Grenavine, over a-dark blue silk ; the lower skirt 
trimmed with two knife-plaited ruffles of the blue silks 
the upper. skirt has one ruffle of the same, and is elaborately 
ornamented with wide Smyrna Jace ; the sleeves are of the, 
sik, and the straight maptilla is of the grenadine, trimmed 
with lace. Straw bonnet, trimmed with dark blue ribbon, 
aud a wreath of hanging berries and leaves. 

Fic. 111.—Wa.x1no-Dress or Lieut. Gagen, Laws, worn 
overs percale of the same color, and trimmed with plaitings 
of the lawn, and rivbon of a darker shade of green ; the very 
long coat front opens over a dark green silk vest. Hat of 
coarse straw, trimmed with a light green feather, and dark 
green ribbon. 

Fig, 1v,—Eyenine-Dress of white ganze over white silk ; 
the bottom of the dress is trimmed with three parrow knife- 
plaited flounces, the front and sides are gathered , (he narrow 
train at the back is also trimmed with aknife-plaited roffie, 
and caught with a twist of the gauze, and long bows and 
ends of cardinal red ribbon ; coat waist of cardinal red silk, 
the front of the waist extending down the side to the feet ; 
full ruffled sleeves of the white gauze; the waist is made 
open ‘in front. 

Fig. v.—CarrtaGe-Dress or Pate Yettow Foviarp, 
trimmed with one deep flounce at the back; the over-skirt 
iu very long in front, and trimmed with silk ball fringe, 
and thé ends of the large how, that loops the dress at the 
side, are trimmed in the same way. Sacque of black lace, 
short at the back, and. very long in front, trimmed with 
black lace and. black ribbon bows; very deep cnffs of black 
silk,. Straw bonnet, trimmed with pale yellow silk, and 
feathers and poppies in the face. 

Fig... v2.--WaAreRinc-PLack Costume or EXxcrgpINnGLy 
Tuin AND Sort Summer Cameu’s Hair or Brown axD 
Atmonp-CoLor, worn over a brown silk skirt, which is 
trimmed with knife-plaitings; the long, close basque is of 
the camel's hafr, with brown silk sleeves, and is ornamented 
down the front with large steel buttons; the basque and 
skirt are faced with almond.colored silk, and the skirt whicn 
opens in front, and is slightly looped at the back, is trimmed 
with wool tassel fringe. Brown straw hat, trimmed with 
almond-colored silk and feathers. 

Fic. vit.—Hovst on WAtktNnG-Dress or Licnt Bive 
Baviste; the under-skirt is trimmed with a knife-plaiting 
of the batiste; over this falls a deep flounce, trimmed with 
an embroidered ruffle; the over-skirt, mantle, pocket and 
Bleeves are also trimmed with this embroidery. 

Fo. virt.—Watkine-Costume or Otive Green Lawn, 
trimmed with Smyrna lace, and insertion, demi-trained 
skirt, edged with kilt plaiting, decreasing in width towards 
the front, ornamented with insertion and edging; the round 
tablier is draped under square lappets, one falling low, and 
the other forming a kind of pouf; semi-fitting jacket, with 
trimming to correspond; hat of cream-colored willow chip. 
trimmed with bows of olive green silk and field flowers. 

Fic. 1x.—Watnine-Costume or Grey Liven, trimmed 
with Russian lace, or embroidered insertion and frillings.;, 
Louis XV. loose jacket, with pointed tarn-down collar: 
skirt very nearly round, edged with box-plaiting, over } 
which falls an embroidered flounce, headed with insertion - 
round tablier, draped at the back under a poppy-red silk 
bow; red parasol, with cream-colored lining, ornamented 
with a grey Alsatian bow; white straw hat, bound with grey 
silk, encircled with a wreath of daisies and poppies. 

GeneRat REMARKS.—We also give one of the newest and 
prettiest of the summer bonnets, of coarse straw, trimmed 
with a rich wreath of wheat ears and poppies, and tied at 
the side with poppy-colored string. Also a new style of 
dressing the hair of a young girl, and tying it on the top 
with a colored ribbon; this is much newer and more 








becoming than when drawn tight back from the face. The 
mitts are of both black and white silk mohair, and are to 
be worn with sleeves reaching to the elbows. We also give 
two new styles of trimming) dress sleeves, and a pretty bow 
of soft ‘silk, one loop, and one end of which is of delicate 
blue, and the other of pale pink. 

We are most happy to state that short dresses are being 
worn again, though as yet they have; by no means, become 
universal; the long, demi-train is certainly more elegant, 
but is very inconvenient and untidy for walking, but sen. 
sible people have adopted. the “round-skirt” for its utility, 
and the uitra-fashionable wear it because it is a change from 
thatso long in fashion. 

Other costumes are made ecthienabienbtet front and at the 
sides, aud with extremely narrow trains at the back, which 
are looped upat the side with buttons, when it is desired to 
shorten the dress, 

All dresses are still made as narrow and clinging as pos- 
sible, and the under-skirts, which are now made narrow also 
and sewed on to deep yokes, tend ‘to give more slimness to 
the figure. 

An immense quantity of ruffling and plaiting is still put 
on the skirts of dresses, though its abolition has so often 
been predicted. 

The Breton costume is very popular, even for wash- 
dresses, as a plain colored material can be made to look very 
pretty, by trimming it with bands of gay-striped chintz, 
instead of embroidery. 

For other styles of bodies, the wide belt is frequently 
worn, starts from the seam ander the arms. Of course this 
would be quite inappropriate for the Breton jacket. 

Square collars are also seen at the back of some of the new 
dresses, but these only look well on rather tall and slender 
persons, Still it is predicted that larger collars and cuffs, 
wortt outside the sleeves, will be worn. Beads are stil] 
popular as trimmings; but they make the dress very heavy, 
if used in any quantity; embroidered bands, galloons, etc. 
are still extensively employed. 

The Breton jacket, made of very light cloth, and trimmed 
with bands.of worsted embroidery, is popular as a summet 
wrap, but mantillas, scarfs reaching only to the waist, 
some straight, and some rounded at the bottom, and trimmed 
with knife-plaitiags of lace, are all worn, 

Bonnets are all close-fitting to the sides of the head, and 
trimmed entirely according to the taste of the wearer. Hats 
are of every variety, from the large, wide-trimmed garden 
hat, and the stylish Gainsborough, wide and flopping on one 
side, and turned up closely on the other, to the English 
walking hat, which fits the head closely, is usually turned 
up on both sides, and looks as if it meant business. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie, 1—Grrw's Dress; Wurre Buntixe, made princess 
shape; the bottom is trimmed with several rows of dark 
blue braid; the band at the back, the full sack, and the 
pockets are of dark blue bunting; dark blue and white- 
striped stockings; straw hat, trimmed with dark blue 
feathers, and a band of dark blue bunting. 

Fig. 11.—Giew’s Dress—Torne a’Arsack, STRIPED IN 
Buus Korv, Pink anv’ Brown; the long, plain basque, 
undershirt, tunic, collar and sleeves are trimmed with rows 
of white braid. 

Fia. 111.—Grrt's Dress or CrEam-CoLoreD Bunrina; the 
under-skirt is trimmed with two ruffles; the over-skirt is 
cut in one straight piece, from the top to the bottom in 
front, but on the hips it forms a kind of jacket, and ia 
trimmed with three rows of buttons; at the back the hody 
is close-fitting to the waist, where it is made fuller, and is 
looped up. 





